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OF  THE 


Britifh  and  French  Colonies 


I  N 


NORTH  AMERICA . 


S  I  R, 

HE  French  having,  fince  their  forcible 


entry  into  Nova  Scotia ,  greatly  aug¬ 
mented  the  caule  of  our  complaints,  in- 
ftead  of  removing  them,  by  feizing  the  weftern 
pait  of  Virginia ,  a  much  larger  and  no  iefs  va¬ 
luable  country  *,  you  defire  to  have  my  fentiments 
on  their  defigns  by  their  prefcnt  encroachments, 
and  on  the  means  of  fruflrating  them,  as  well  as 
preventing  the  like  for  the  future:  you  likewife 
expeft  from  me  an  account  of  the  fta^e  both  of 
the  Enghjh  and  French  Colonies,  with  refpecl  to 
their  extent,  number  of  people,  forces,  forts,  In¬ 
dians  and  trade.  This  is  a  difficult,  and  perhaps 
an  invidious  tafk  *,  fitter  to  be  undertaken  by  one 
who,  having  been  long  refident  in  north  America , 
is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  feveral  nations 
of  Indians  and  the  countries  which  they  inhabit 
as  well  as  with  the  affairs  of  the  Britifh  colonies. 
However,  as  you  defire  it,  for  rea Ions  of  a  na¬ 
tional  confideration,  I  ffiall  endeavour  to  oblige 

B  you 
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you  to  the  beft  of  my  power  :  on  which  occafion 
I  (hall  premife,  that  the  prelent  unhappy  fitua- 
tion  of  our  American  colonies,  is  owing  to  a  fe- 
ries  of  bad  management,  as  well  on  this  as  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  ocean  :  and  altho’  I  lhall 
touch  them  as  gently  as  poffible,  yet  as  a  remedy 
cannot  be  properly  applied  without  knowing  the 
caufe  and  circumftances  of  the  difeafe,  1  promife 
you  not  to  difguife  or  wilfully  mifreprefent  mat¬ 
ters,  but  give  them  impartially  juft  as  I  find 
them,  on  good  authority,  under  certain  heads. 

I. 

Importance  cf  the  Ohio  country ,  and  views  of  the 
French  in  their  frefent  proceedings . 

'T'HE  patience  with  which  the  French  were  fo 
A  long  fuffered  to  fettle  and  fortify  themfelves 
in  Nova  Scotia ,  without  doubt  emboldened  them 
to  enter  and  drive  us  out  of  the  country  of  the 
Ohio:  but  heavens  be  thanked,  this  fecond  auda¬ 
cious  ftep  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  whole  na¬ 
tion,  and  made  fome  people  think  of  American 
affairs  more  than  ever  they  intended,  altho’  others 
remain  deeply  regardlefs  and  infenfible  as  ever, 
and  perhaps  would  continue  fo  till  the  nation  was 
no  more,  were  they  to  live  long  enough  to  perifh 
with  it.  But  their  infenfibijity  does  not  make 
the  extreme  danger  which  now  threatens  our 
American  colonies  one  jot  the  lefs  ;  and  which  in 
threatening  them  threatens  their  mother  country, 
fince,  in  whatever  fate  betides  them,  fne  mud 
herfelf  inevitably  be  involved. 

Altho5  the  French  are  vaftiy  increafed  in  north 
America  fince  the  peace  of  Utrecht ,  and  have  by 
far  the  fuperioricy  of  the  Englijh  as  to  numbers 
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in  the  iflanck,  yet  in  the  Continent  they  are  ffili 
much  inferior  to  the  Englijh .  Nor  is  it  for  wane 
of  being  fenfible  of  this  difparity  that  they  have 
dared  to  attack  us,  tho’  io  much  inferior  in  num¬ 
ber.  They  know  this  defect  on  their  own  fide 
perfectly  well,  but  depend  for  their  fuccefs  upon 
what  they  know  to  be  more  advantageous  than 
a  iuperiority  in  numbers,  and  that  is,  the  divifion 
which  reigns  among  the  colonies,  their  defence- 
!efs  ftate,  and  flownefs  in  action  ;  as  they  did  not 
i  cm  pie  to  declare  to  Major  W 'ajhingt  on ,  when  he 
went  to  their  forts  on  the  lakes. 

Of  what  great  impo.'tance  the  country  of  the 
Ohio  is  to  our  Englijh  colonies  will  appear,  from 
conhdering  the  vaft  conveniences  which,  by  its 
fituation  only,  (independent  of  its  other  advan¬ 
tages  mentioned  hereafter)  ic  would  afford  the 
French  of  fecuring  and  improving  their  own  co¬ 
lonies,  as  well  as  annoying  ours. 

1  his  country  lying  in  the  middle  fpace  between 
their  fee  tic  men  is  in  Canada  and  Eouifiana  ( to 
which  laft  they  pretend  it  belongs)  and  at  the 
back  alio  of  our  middle  colonies,  wou'd  give  them 
an  opportunity  no  only  of  joining  their  two  very 
diftant  plantations,  whenever  they  fliould  be  in  a 
condition  to  do  it,  but  a'fo  of  preventing  us  from 
extending  our  fcttlemcnts  backward  beyo  )d  the 
great  mountains  towards  the  MiffijJ'rpi ,  a  d  of 
attacking  them  on  that  fide.  Ic  would  farther 
ftrengthen  them  and  weaken  m,  by  putting  it 
m  their  power  to  gain  the  Indians  of  that  large 
country  over  to  their  intereft,  feme  of  whom, 
as  the  Twigtwees  or  Alyamis 5  now  in  friend lliip. 
with  the  Englijh ,  are  very  numerous  and  wa  like. 
This  would  be  a  very  large  addition  to  their 
ffrength,  and  enable  them  to  give  great  diflurb- 
ar.ee  to  the  Indians  in  alliance  with  the  ErEilh, 
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a<  well  in  the  northen  as  the  fouthern  colonies 
while, by  their  intermediate  fituarion,they  will  pre¬ 
vent  their  affifiing  each  other  beyond  the  great 
mountains,  by  cutting  off  all  communication  be¬ 
tween  them. 

Their  having  pofleffion  of  this  country  would 
be  of  Hill  more  pernicious  confequence  to  us 
as  by  the  conveniency  of  the  Ohio  and  its  branches, 
they  wou’d  have  it  in  their  power  at  any  time  to 
attack,  to  great  advantage,  either  our  northern  or 
fouthern  provinces.  By  means  of  the  Ohio  they 
might  come  with  their  Indians  into  the  country 
of  the  five  nations,  and  alio  the  provinces  of 
New  York  and  Penfylvania  ;  while  the  river  of 
the  Cbarokees ,  one  of  its  branches,  which  falls  in¬ 
to  it  near  its  mouth  in  the  Miffiffippi ,  would  give 
them  an  eafy  patTage  into  the  count! y  of  thofe 
Indians ,  and  both  Carolinas ,  which  would  lie 
open  to  their  attacks.  In  reality,  were  they  flrong 
enough,  they  might  at  prefcnt  invade  us  on  that 
fide  by  this  Jaft  river,  having  fecured  admiffion 
into  it  by  the  forts  which  they  have  eredted  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Ohio  and  the  tVaba/h . 

From  what  has  been  faid  it  fecms  but  too  evi¬ 
dent,  that  if  the  French  had  this  country,  they 
would  in  time  be  matters  of  all  the  Britifi  colo¬ 
nies.  This  province  is  as  neceflary  a  barrier 
agairtl  them  in  the  middle  parts  of  our  fettle- 
ments,  as  thofe  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Georgia  are 
on  the  north  and  fouth  ;  and  fince  their  defign 
is  fo  apparemly  to  hem  us  in,  and  contradt  our 
bounds  as  much  as  potfible,  it  Hands  us  upon  to 
keep  them  at  as  great  a  diftance  as  we  can.  The 
French  are  very  fenfible,  that  in  cafe  we  fliould 
once  become  matters  of  this  important  country, 
by  fettling  and  fortifying  it,  that  they  could 
never  hope  to  unite  their  two  colonies,  at  leaH  on 
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this  fide  of  the  Mfffftppi :  one  of  the  grand 
points  which  they  have  had  in  view  ever  fince  they 
entered  that  river  and  fettled  at  New  Orleans  in 
1699;  an^  this  makes  them  fo  very  earned:  to 
get  the  Ohio  country  out  of  our  hand?,  which, 
for  that  reafon,  was  it  all  a  rock  or  fandy  defart, 
we  ought  by  no  means  to  permit. 

From  their  manner  of  proceeding,  in  forcibly 
wrefting  from  the  Britiflo  dominions  in  America , 
two  fuch  confiderable  provinces,  and  building 
forts  all  along  our  frontiers;  it  looks  as  if  their 
intention  was  not  only  to  cut  off  our  inland  trade 
with  the  Indian  nations,  but  alfo  to  attack  our 
Colonies  bn  all  fides,  when  once  they  have  effec¬ 
tually  furrounded  them  with  a  chain  of  fortifica¬ 
tions,  if  not  before :  and  I  fancy,  from  what  I  am 
going  to  offer  in  in  fupport  of  this  opinion,  that 
you  will  be  inclined  to  think  there  is  nothing  at 
all  chimerical  in  ir. 

Altho’  Lewis  XlVd  had  in  the  year  1686,  en- 
tred  into  a  treaty  of  neutrality  with  England  for 
North  America,  yet  in  1688  he  embarked  in  a 
projedl,  which,  in  violation  of  the  laid  treaty, 
his  fubjedls  had  formed  to  fubdue  the  Briiijh  Co¬ 
lonies  in  that  part  of  the  Continent,  and  to  be¬ 
gin  with  the  conqueft  of  New  York. 

The  chevalier  de  Collier es ,  who  had  contrived 
the  fcheme,  potted  into  France  to  propofe  ir,  and 
folicit  affiftance.  The  King  approved  of  the 
plan,  and  the  Count  de  Front enac^  lent  over  Go¬ 
vernor  to  Canada ,  was  charged  with  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  expedition.  He  was  to  march 
his  troops  by  land  to  New  York ,  while  the  Sieur 
de  Caff  ini  ere  was  to  ply  with  his  fhips  before  the 
port,  till  the  fignal  fhould  be  given  for  him  (o  en¬ 
ter.  Matters  were  fo  to  be  ordered,  that  both 
forces  (hould  appear  before  the  place  at  the  fame 

B  3  time  : 
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time  :  but  thro’  fome  miftakes  in  the  execution, 
they  were  obliged  to  give  over  the  defign  for 
that  time’,  and  a  dreadful  irruption  of  the  five 
nations,  which  happened  immediately  after,  would 
have  effectually  ruined  Canada ,  in  cafe  they  had 
been  supported  by  the  Englijh. 

But  altho’  their  defign  mifearry’d  that  time, 
they  did  not  lay  it  abide  •,  and  the  late  irruption 
of  the  five  nations  only  fpurred  them  on  to  exe¬ 
cute  it,  in.  order  to  prevent  another  from  the  lame 
quarter.  However,  they  were  fru  ft  rated  a  lecond 
time  in  their  defign  :  for  while  they  were  prepar¬ 
ing  in  Canada  to  deftroy  the  Englijh ,  the  latter 
were  preparing  to  lubdne  Canada  ;  fo  that  they 
were  obliged  to  keep  their  foicesto  defend  them- 
fidves. 

The  next  year  a  new  plan  was  fet  on  foot  by 
Mr.  Denonvillt\  governor  of  Canada ,  who  de¬ 
clared  it  as  his  opinion,  “  that  the  only  way  to 
“  terminate  the  war  in  America  (for  war  was  now 
“  proclaimed  in  Europe )  was  to  take  Manhatte , 
“  (To  the  French  call  New  York)  that  it  might 
“  be  done  with  fix  frigates  and  1200  land  lol- 
c;  diers  •,  tha:  3000  men,  confifting  of  the  troops 
66  and  militia  of  the  country,  would  eafily  make 
“  themfelves  mafters  of  the  fort  Orange  (or 
u  Albany )  ;  that  alter  the  capital  was  taken, 
1C  it  would  be  absolutely  necefiary  to  burn  ir, 
“  and  ruin  the  countiy  as  far  as  Orange  :  that 
“  by  means  of  this  poll,  which  it  would  be 
“  eafy  to  keep,  they  lhould  break  off  all  com- 
tc  munication  between  the  Englijh  and  Iroquois 
“  (or  the  five  nations,)  compel  thefe  latter  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  French ,  and  hinder  1  he  French 
“  allies  from  making  alliances  prejudicial  to  the 
“  Colony  of  Canada  :  in  fine,  that  fort  Orange 
st  would  ferve  to  keep  in  awe  all  the  coaft  of 

New 
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«  New  England ,  which  tho’  very  well  peopled, 
“  was  quite  defenceiefs.” 

This  was  the  well-concerted  plan  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  Denonville ,  which  Charlevoix ,  who  infects  the 
whole  in  his  fpurious  hiftory  of  New  France , 
imagines  could  not  have  failed  of  fucccfs,  in  cafe 
it  had  been  fupported,  and  exprefles  great  con¬ 
cern  that  it  was  not :  but  as  forces  could  not  be 
ipared  at  that  juncture  for  the  expedition,  they 
were  obliged  to  drop  the  defign  once  more. 

The  reafons  which  were  alledged  in  the  faid 
plan,  for  the  intended  conqueft,  were, 

1.  To  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  five  nations, 

by  reducing  their  fupporters. 

2.  To  get  the  commerce  of  the  Indians  into 
their  hands,  of  which  the  EngliJIo  deprived  them. 

3.  For  the  benefit  of  Canada ,  which  cannot  be 
fecure  fo  long  as  the  Englijh  are  its  neighbours. 

4.  Becaufe  the  intereft  of  the  Englijh  and  the 
French  are  utterly  incompatible. 

It  was  upon  thefe  principles  that  the  French 
undertook,  in  time  of  peace,  to  conquer  the  cLn- 
glijh dominions  in  America  ;  and  believed  thefe  ar¬ 
guments  would  fufficiencly  juftify  their  proceed¬ 
ings  to  all  the  world. 

Now,  as  thefe  reafons  will  always  fuhfift,  it  is 
plain  that  they  will  never  forgo  their  project. 
The  things  they  complain  of  are  to  them  in  lap- 
portab'e  evils  *,  and  therefore  they  will  be  fure  to 
have  recou rfe  to  the  remedy  whenever  they  think 
themfelves  in  a  condition  to  apply  it:  And  con- 
fidering  their  prefent  proceedings,  joined  to  he 
fteps  they  have  been  taking  for  feveral  years  pad 
preparatory  thereto,  would  not  any 

y 
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that  they  are  actually  about  executing  their  Icng- 
concerted  fcheme  ?  ’Tis  true,  one  might  be  apt 
to  douht  it,  when  he  reflects  on  the  number  of 
people-  now  inhabiting  the  Britifo  Co'onies,  and 
that  one  of  them  might  be  a  m  itch  for  Canada. 
This  gives  a  handle  to  vain,  ignorant,  and  difaf- 
fe&ed  perfons  to  make  (light  of  what  has  paft,  as 
if  it  was  not  worth  the  government’s  taking  no¬ 
tice  of ;  bur,  does  not  the  great  and  fudden  pro- 
grefs  which  the  French  have  already  made  evince, 
what  a  handful  of  men  may  do  againft  many 
hundred  thou  (and,  when  disunited,  and  under 
no  proper  regulation  ? 

’Tis  true,  they  have  not  yet  attacked  New 
York :  but,  muff  not  every  body  in  the  world, 
who  is  acquainted  with  this  fcheme,  conclude, 
that  fort  Frederic  at  Crown  Point  (or  rather  Scalp 
Point )  on  the  fouth  end  of  Champlain  lake, 
was  built  by  them  for  this  very  defign  ?  It  is 
only  to  be  wifbed,  that  we  may  be  in  a  condition 
to  re  flit  them  befkre  they  attempt  it:  for  they 
never  had  io  favourable  a  juncture  as  this,  when 
the  exceiTive  debts  of  the  nation  might  be  thought, 
in  forne  meafure,  to  difable  us  from  relenting  our 
wrong  ,  or  affording  our  plan  ations  the  requifire 
affiflance  j  and  the  difanion  which  fubfifts  among 
the  Colonies  renders  them  unable  to  help  them- 
felves  ;  at  a  time  when  we  are  t<  Id  they  are  with¬ 
out  forts,  without  arms,  without  ammunition, 
and  without  money  ! 

Their  fettling  at  New  Orleans  about  nine  years 
arter  they  had  formed  the  fcheme  of  conquering 
New  York ,  put  it  into  their  heads  to  go  a  more 
flow,  but  furer  way  to  work,  by  inienfibly  en¬ 
croaching  upon  our  Colonies,  and  fu1  rounding 
them  with  forts.  Before  that  time,  tho5  always 

very 
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very  troublefome,  they  feemed  to  conhne  them- 
felves  within  moderate  limits,  and  had  only  three 
forts,  excepting  thofe  of  £}uebek  and  Montreal ,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  our  northern  Colonies; 
namely,  thole  of  Cbawbly,  20  miles  foirh-ead  of 
Montreal ,  Frontenac  on  the  north-eaft  end  of  lake 
Kadarakui  on  Ontario ,  and  Denonville  on  the  fouth- 
weft  fide  of  the  lame  lake,  near  the  tails  of  Niaw - 
gra  ;  which  feemed  to  be  built  rather  to  detend 
their  own  frontiers  than  encroach  on  thofe  of  the 
Englijh ,  and  the  laft  was  almoft  as  loon  deftroyecl 
as  built :  but  from  the  above-mentioned  period, 
they  began  to  entertain  vafter  defigns.  How¬ 
ever,  they  were  prevented  by  the  war  till  after 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  which  is  the  aera 
from  whence  the  growing  ftate  of  Canada  may 
be  dated  ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  French  took 
care  to  extend  their  territories,  the  Englijh  ne¬ 
glected,  or  rather  feemed  utterly  to  abandon  the 
care  of  theirs:  as  if  the  great  ftruggle  at  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht ,  in  behalf  of  their  American  do¬ 
minions,  proceeded  rather  from  the  glory  of 
having  their  title  acknowledged  by  France ,  than 
any  real  value  they  had  for,  or  deiign  of  preferr¬ 
ing,  them. 

The  French  began  their  encroachments  about 
1715,  by  building  fort  Touloufe  on  the  river  Alt- 
bama ,  in  or  near  the  country  of  the  Creek  Indians , 
and  the  back  of  Carolina  ;  a  place  which  the  En- 
glifb  had  been  in  poffeflion  of  28  years  before. 
Their  next  attempt  was  to  try  the  pu'ies  of  the 
miniftry,  with  regard  to  Nova  Scotia ,  by  denying 
our  title  to  it ;  which  they  had,  in  the  moit  lo- 
Jemn  manner  and  f  >rmal  terms,  given  up  but  fix 
years  before.  Finding  them  ealy  enough  to  con¬ 
tent  to  a  negotiation,  inftead  of  relenting  the  in¬ 
to  It,  and  the  people  of  the  Colonies  wholly  taken 

up 
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up  with  their  own  private  interefts  and  quarrels, 
they  watched  their  opportunity  ;  and  in  1731, 
usurped  from  the  pro vince of  NewTork  all  the  lands 
for  above  120  miles  to  the  fouth  of  St.  Law - 
fence  s  river,  by  building  fort  Frederick  at  Crown 
Point.  In  1750  they  leized  two  parts  in  three  of 
Nova  Scots ,  by  building  forts  at  Shegnekto  and 
Bay 6  Verte  fince  when  they  have  built  two  others 
at  the  mouth  of  St.  John's  river.  In  1726,  they 
encroached  on  Penfyhania ,  by  erecting,  or  rather 
reftoring  a  fort  call’d  Venonville ,  near  the  falls  of 
Niawgra  above-mentioned.  Thofe  forts  and  that 
of  de  Froite  between  the  lakesEm  and  Harons  were 
built,  that  by  their  means  the  French  might  com¬ 
mand  the  Sty  aits,  on  which  they  ftand,  and  open 
orfhut  themjuft  as  they  themfelvesfhould  think  fit. 

Fort  de  Froite  in  1712,  the  Outegamis  promifed 
to  burn,  and  bring  in  the  Englifh  ;  but  they  mif- 
carried.  “  Had  this  place  been  loft,  fays  Charlevoix, 
4C  and  the  Englifh  taken  pofTeflion,  it  would  quite 
have  ruined  New  France ,  as  ’tis  the  center  and 
fined  part  of  all  Canada ,  and  it  would  have 
<c  been  impoffible  to  have  the  leaft  communica- 
“  non  with  the  favages  above,  or  with Louifianad' 
This  proves  what  I  have  obferved  as  to  the 
defigned  obflruclion  ;  and  fhews  how  many  ways 
there  were,  and  opportunities  we  have  had  of  put¬ 
ting  a  flop  to  the  progrefs  of  the  French ,  and  pre¬ 
venting  them  from  uniting  their  two  Colonies. 

Thefe  forts,  therefore,  appear  to  have  been 
built  to  limit  our  northern  Colonies  on  the  weft,  as 
Fouloufe  was,  with  defign  that  it  fhould  be  our  ne 
plus  ultra  on  the  fame  fide  of  Carolina  and  Georgia : 
Jaftly,  they  have  built  forts  on  Lake  Erri ,  and 
driven  us  out  of  ours  on  the  Ohio  near  Log  flown , 
in  order  <o  let  us  know  that  they  will  not  fuffer  us 
to  poffefs  an  inch  of  ground  to  the  weft  of  the  Alii- 
ganey  mountains.  By 
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By  thefe  limits,  which  the  French  have  pre¬ 
ferred  us  by  their  forts,  they  have  ftript  us  of 
more  than  nine  parts  in  ten  of  Forth  America , 
which  they  may  be  fa  id  now  to  be  in  pofTefTion 
of;  and  left  us  only  a  fkirt  of  coaft  along  the  At¬ 
lantic  fhore,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river 
St.  Lawrence ,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Appalachian 
or  Alliganey  mountains,  which  are  no  where  above 
280  miles  diftant  from  the  coaft,  and  in  fome 
parts  not  more  than  120. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  proceedings  they  have 
already  prevented  us  from  extending  our  fetde- 
ments  beyond  their  prefent  bounds;  cut  oft  ail  our 
intercourfe  with  the  Indians ;  and  farther  reduced 
the  fmall  (hare  they  had  left  us  of  the  Fur  trade, 
having  gotten  into  their  poffetTion  fix  or  fe/en 
eighths  of  it  before.  But  if  left  in  pofleffion  of 
fuch  great  advantages,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 
that  our  good  neighbours  will  flop  there  :  they 
who  have  urquftly  ufurped  lo  much  from  us, 
would  not  long  be  content  without  fcizing  the 
whole,  if  it  was  in  their  power;  and  this  molt 
certainly  they  intended  in  a  fhort  time  to  attempt; 

■  nor  could  it  have  been  in  the  power  of  the  united 
force  of  our  plantations  to  withftand  them. 

It  was,  doubtlefs,  not  without  a  view  to  this 
defign,  that  in  1750,  Mr.  Chaubert ,  a  lieutenant 
in  the  King’s  fleet,  was  fent  to  furvey  die  penin- 
fula  of  Nova  Scotia ,  from  the  gut  of  Canfo  quite 
round  the  coaft  as  far  as  Port  Roy  a /,  under  co¬ 
lour  of  doing  fervice  to  Geography  and  Naviga¬ 
tion.  It  was  certainly  doing  both  a  very  import¬ 
ant  fervice  ;  and  that  gentleman  has  executed  his 
plan  (the  more  meritoiioufly,  as  the  voyage 
was  undertaken  at  his  own  rcqueft)  with  an 
addrefs  which  does  him  extraordinary  honour; 
yet  this  is  a  work,  which,  at  a  time  when  th  French 
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had  invaded  our  territories  in  that  very  part  the 
Englijh,  l  think,  ought  not  to  have  differed! 

Luckily  for  the  Colonies,  they  have  difeovered 
their  defign  before  their  chain  of  forts  was  com¬ 
pleted,  and  they  were  diffidently  prepared  for 
putting  it  in  execution  :  for  doubtlefs  their  in- 

f<!ra0n  was  ^  to  have  deprived  us  of  all  Indian 
affiftance,  especially  in  the  northern  colonies 
where  they  propofed  to  attack  us,  by  either  cur¬ 
ing  off  or  fubduing  the  fix  nations  and  their  allies. 
1  his  as  a  memorial  before  me,  written  by  an 
American  about  that  lime,  fets  forth,  they  threa¬ 
tened  to  do  in  1732,  the  year  after  they  had  built 
their  fort  at  Crcwn-point :  lo  much  did  the  gam- 
mg  that  point  embolden  them,  arid  fo  much  had 
the  colonies  chiefly  concerned  reafbn  to  repent 
their  having  buffered  fo  dangerous  an  ircroach- 
ment.  After  fubduing  the  fix  nations,  their  next 
motion  probably  would  have  been  to  build  a  fort 
or  forts  in  the  country  of  the  Cbarokees ,  as  thofe 
Indians  informed  the  Governor  of  Carolina  they 
had  often  threatened  :  then  perhaps  they  mmht 
have  attempted  to  eredt  one  at  the  head  of  The 
rivers  Kennebck  and  La  Chaudiere ,  in  a  place  here¬ 
after-mentioned.  But,  for  fear  of  alarming  the 
colonies  too  much,  in  all  probability  they  would 
not  have  thought  of  feizing  the  Ohio  in  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Virginia ,  till  they  found  matters  ripe  for 
execution  :  for  as  their  end  in  this  was  to  leave 
the  northern  colonies  no  Indians  to  aflift  them,  it 
feems  to  have  been  defigned  for  their  lad  ftep.  That 
they  took  it  fo  prematurely,  was  doubtlefs  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Englijh  •,  who,  they  apprehended,  orra- 
ther  were  informed,  were  making  preparations 
for  fettling  that  country  :  for  it  appears  now,  that 
the  intentions  ol  the  colonies  on  that  head  were 
betrayed  to  the  French ;  and  the  fecret  of  the 
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Ohio  grant,  to  the  Indians.  It  was  this  wffieh 
brought  the  former  fooner  than  they  intended  in¬ 
to  thofe  parts;  and  made  the  latter  defeit  or  turn 
again  ft  the  Virginians ,  which  occafioned  their  de¬ 
feat  in  the  battle  of  the  great  meadows. 

As  the  French  in  1688  fet  on  foot  their  projeCt 
during  the  peace,  in  expectation  of  a  war  foon 
breaking  out,  they  are  doubtlefs  at  prefent  in  a 
like  expectation  :  it  is  likely  too  that  their  intent 
was,  as  they  feem  to  have  done,  to  begin  the  war 
in  America ;  which  according  to  fome  is  the  moft 
proper  place  for  them  to  begin  it  in. 

That  the  French  were  not  far  off  from  putting 
th dr  old  fcheme  in  execution,  might  be  inferred 
from  the  conduCf  of  their  geographers •,  who  of 
lace  have  been  more  than  ordinarily  buly  at  cur¬ 
tailing  the  Britijh  territories  in  their  maps ;  by 
which  they  lay  claim  to  a  great  deal  more  than 
their  countrymen  have  taken  pofleffion  of.  for 
they  cut  off  from  us  near  one  half  of  Hudfon’s 
river,  which  belongs  to  New  York ,  and  the  whole 
country  of  the  five  nations,  tho'  exprefsly  yielded 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht .  Altho9  by  the  original 
grant  of  our  Kings  Penfylvania  is  extended  five 
degrees,  or  about  260  miles  weft  of  Delawar  ri¬ 
ver,  yet  they  for  the  general  retrench  three  of 
thofe  degrees  ;  and  fome  make  the  Sufquehanna 
its  weffern  boundary,  contracting  that  province 
to  the  breadth  of  70  miles,  and  depriving  it  of 
all  the  weffern  branches  of  that  great  river.  Vir¬ 
ginia  they  limit  by  the  Appalachian  or  Atfig aney 
mountains  ;  and  curtail  200  miles  of  it  fouth- 
ward,  making  Ajhlcy  river  its  boundary,  under 
pretence  of  their  fettle ments  in  1562:  but  the 
late  Mr.  Del  IJle  went  if  ill  farther  on  a  worfe 
foundation  ;  for  in  his  map  of  New  France ,  pub- 
lifhed  1718,  he  transfers  the  whole  province  over 

to 
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to  his  own  nation,  by  making  it  a  part  of  Lctti- 
ftanay  under  the  falfe  fuggeftion  that  the  name  of 
Carolina  was  given  to  it  by  the  French  in  honour 
of  their  King  Charles ;  and  now  at  length,  to 
make  fhort  work  of  it,  one  of  their  prefent  Geo¬ 
graphers,  Mr.  Robert,  has  run  away  with  alfthe 
Britiflo  colonies  at  once,  and  carried  them  into 
Canada  doubtlefs  under  the  lame  pretence  of 
Vet azzani  s  difeovery  in  1524,  tho’  27  years  po- 
fterior  to  that  of  the  Cabots.  r 

Can  any  thing  be  more  evident  from  all  thefe 
rnffances,  than  that  the  hrench  refolve  never  to 
give  over  their  encroachments  on  our  territories, 
but  to  gain  upon  them  by  degrees,  tiil  they  have 
accomplifhed  their  long  concerted  defign  of  fwal- 
lowing  up  the  whole.  In  that  cafe,  what  a  moft 
formidable  power  would  France  arrive  at !  “  For 
“  when  become  matters  of  all  our  American  trade. 
“•  our  fugars,  tobacco,  rice,  timber,  and  naval 
“  ftores,  they  would  foon,  faith  the  above-men* 
tioned  memorialift,  be  an  over  match  in  naval 
*•  ftrength  to  the  reft  of  Europe,  and  fo  in  a 
4t  condition  to  give  law's  to  the  whole.” 


II. 

State  of  the  Frencn  and  Englifh  colonies  compared. 

|F  a  foreigner,  unacquainted  with  the  affairs  of 
America,  was  to  hear  in  what  manner  they  have 
driven  us,  as  it  were,  into  a  corner  and  blocked 
us  up,  he  would  conclude  that  the  French  are 
vaftly  more  numerous  there  than  the  Englifh  •„ 
whereas  the  very  reverfe  of  this  is  the  cafe.  F’rorn 
an  exact  enquiry  made  on  the  fpoc  laft  year,  by 

*  See  the  Conduct  of  the  French ,  p  4  -  . 
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a  very  capable  perfon,  ic  did  not  appear  that  the 
whole  inhabitants  or  French  of  Canada  exceeded 
45,000  fouls,  of  which  15,000  are  fighting  men* 
This  tallies  with  the  account  given  by  Colonel 
Levingfion  in  1732,  as  to  the  laft  article,  altho’ 
he  obferved,  that  the  French  themfeives  made 
their  number  amount  to  i8,oco.  But  we  are 
affured  from  another  hand,  that  in  1747,  all 
their  militia  or  fenfible  men,  capable  of  march-* 
ing,  did  not  exceed  12,000  men,  with  about 
1 000  regular  troops,  and  as  many  Indians ,  who 
may  be  prevailed  on  to  march.  As  for  Louifeana , 
the  number  of  French  throughout  the  whole  pro¬ 
vince,  which  they  thus  extend  from  the  Mtxikan 
gulf  to  the  Ilinois  river,  in  about  latitude  40  de¬ 
grees,  the  fpace  of  800  leagues,  is  very  {mall  : 
but  fuppofing  it  contains  6  or  7000,  with  auxiliary 
Indians ,  the  province  of  ei: her  New  York  or  of 
Connecticut  in  New  England  has  more  men  in  ic 
than  both  their  colonies  together  :  fo  that,  on  a 
moderate  calculation,  the  number  of  French  in 
their  two  fertlements,  tho*  greatly  increafed  fince 
the  peace  of  Utrecht ,  holds  a  proportion  to  that 
of  the  EngliJIo  in  theirs,  which  very  litde  exceeds 
one  to  twenty.  44  But  (as  a  memorial  now  be- 
44  fore  me  obferves  on  this  occafion)  union,  fitua- 
4C  tion,  proper  management  of  the  Indians ,  lu- 
44  perior  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  conftant 
44  application  to  a  pur  pole,  will  more  than  ha- 
44  lance  divided  numbers,  and  will  eafily  break 
44  a  rope  of  land. 95 

The  French  hive  but  one  town  in  Louifiana , 
that  is  New  Orleans ,  near  the  mouth  of  Mffij- 
fippi  river  ;  and  only  three  of  any  note  in  Canada^ 
F^uebeck^  Montreal  and  Yrois- Riviere r,  which  lies 
between  the  other  two,  and  all  fituated  on  the 
river  of  St.  Laurence :  of  thefc  three  places  alfo, 
6  the 
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the  two  full  only  are  of  any  confideration.  Sue- 
kk  the  capita!  lies  about  no  leagues  fro  m  the 
mouth  of  the  river  St.  Laurence ,  is  pretty  ftrongly 
fortified  with  a  fort,  four  redoubts,  and  as  many 
batteries  on  the  liver,  but  weak  towards  the  land. 
Its  inhabitants  are  varioufly  computed,  from 
io5ooo  to  15,000,  being  more  than  what  are 
found  in  the  other  two,  bcfides  500  foldiers. 

Montreal ,  fixty  leagues  higher  up  the  river,  is 
more  pieafantly  feated,  and  has  three  fourths  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  but  is  not  fo  well  for¬ 
tified.  Between  thefe  two  towns  are  included  all 
the  fettlements  in  Canada  of  any  note  ^  that  of 
*Trois- Rivieres,  in  the  midway,  is  frnall  and  a 
trifling  fortification. 

T.  he  climate  of  Canada  is  fo  cold,  that  the 
river  St*  Laurence  is  not  navigable  from  October 
to  May,  by  reafon  of  ice,  and  the  earth  fo  long 
covered  with  fnow,  that  the  inhabitants  have  great 
difficulty  to  maintain  their  frnall  flocks  of  cattle 
thro  the  winter  ;  and  the  Indian  trade,  which  is 
ail  the  bufinefs  of  the  country,  takes  fuch  num¬ 
bers  of  men  from  labour,  that  they  raife  very 
little  grain  more  than  is  neceffary  for  their  annual 
fubfilfance,  which  frequently  falls  ffiort.  The 
forces  maintained  by  the  King  in  this  country  are 
diftribated  amongft  the  frnall  forts  in  the  inland 
parts,  fume  to  the  diftance  of  above  1000  miles. 
Bcfides  thole  already  mentioned,  there  are  four 
of  note.  I  or  t -for  el ,  where  the  river  of  the  Iro¬ 
quois  or  Richelieu ,  which  is  the  di (charge  of  Lake 
Champlain ,  enters  St.  Laurence  river,  a  little  be¬ 
low  Montreal .  Fort  Chambli ,  before- mentioned, 
half  way  between  Sorel  and  Lake  Champlain ,  and 
100  north  by  eafl  from  Crown-point.  Thirdly, 
fort  Front cnac,  mentioned  alfo  before,  on  the 
lake  Kaderakkui  or  Ontario ,  almoft  due  north  of 
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our  fort  of  Ofwego.and  about  60  or  70  milesdifttant. 
Laftiy JOenonvill  fort  at  Niagra  and  that  of  Detroit , 
on  the  canal  of  communication  between  the  Hu- 
rons  and  Erri  Jake.  They  have  a  few  other  ftac- 
kado  forts,  and  one  called  St.  Ignace ,  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  paffage  between  the  Hurons  and 
Mijhigan  lake,  not  far  from  Fieodonderaghi  or 
Mtffitimakinak ,  where  they  had  one  formerly. 

From  what  has  been  faid  with  refpedt  to  Ca- 
nada,  the  reader  may  perceive  a  reafon  why  the 
French  are  fo  earned  to  encroach  on  the  poffef- 
fions  of  their  neighbours  *,  and  tho’  Louifiana 
might  make  them  lome  amends,  yet  it  lies  at  fo 
vait  a  diftance,  that  Canada ,  for  many  ages  to 
come,  can  reap  but  little  benefit  from  it  *,  that 
is,  till  the  two  colonies,  by  the  increafe  of  their 
refpective  inhabitants,  fhall  draw  elder  together. 

The  diftance  by  land  between  the  two  capitals, 
going,  as  they  are  obliged  to  do,  by  lakes  and 
rivers,  is  at  Icaft  700  leagues  :  altho’  the  di¬ 
re  61  di fiance,  could  it  be  traveled  for  woods  and 
moraffes,  would  not  be  above  450.  It  is  a  jour¬ 
ney  by  water  of  three  months,  from  Quebek  to 
New  Orleans  ;  and  three  times  as  much  from  New 
Orleans  to  Spuebek ,  going  againft  the  ftream  of 
the  MiJJKJippi ,  and  other  rapid  rivers.  In  all  this 
fpace  there  are  no  more  than  a  few  ftackado  Forts, 
at  a  great  difiance  from  each  other,  and  without 
any  fettlements.  The  diftance  by  fea  is  equal  to 
that  thro’  the  continent :  for  to  their  colonies  they 
have  no  more  than  two  inlets,  the  mouth  of  the 
Miffiffippi ,  and  that  of  the  river  St.  Laurence , 
near  1000  leagues  afunder  •,  whilft  the  Englijh  find 
admiffion  into  theirs  by  an  infinite  number  of  ri¬ 
vers,  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  within  that 
fpace,  and  afford  them  fo  many  advantages  of 
trade. 
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Rut  aitho  the  French  colonies  are  far  inferior 
to  the  Engljb ,  with  refpedt  to  number  of  inha¬ 
bitants,  commodious  fituation,  and  quality  of 
foil  *,  yet  they  far  exceed  them  in  other  advan¬ 
tages.  In  the  firft  place,  the  country  to  the 
weft  of  Canada  is  the  beft  country  for  furs  in  ail 
America  ;  for  beaver  or  caftor,  the  farther  fouth, 
hath  lcis  fui,  and  more  hair.  This  valuable  trade 
they  have  engrofled  almoft  wholly  to  themfelves, 
by  having  all  that  immenfe  trad  of  country  open 
to  them  ;  while  they  exclude  the  Englifh ,  by  in- 
clofing  them,  and  (hutting  up  all  paffages  except- 
-  one  °r  two,  by  which  the  Indians  can  have 
accefs  to  them.  As  their  whole  bufinefs  almoft 
is  their  trade  with  the  Indians ,  their  young  men. 
for  lake  of  gain,  travel  and  refide  among  them  : 
nay,  they  become  acquainted  with  the  woods, 
whence  named  Coureurs  de  Bois ,  or  wood-ran¬ 
gers  ;  are  inured  to  hardships,  become  enterpri- 
zing,  and  are  as  good  at  bufh-fighting,  as  the 
Indians  themfelves  :  at  home  they  are  muftered 
and  exercifed;  all  excepting  ecclefiaftics  and  fome 
others,  may  be  accounted  fo  many  foldiers,  who 
are  better  for  the  lervice  of  that  country  than 
their  beft  veteran  troops,  and  even  the  Indians 
themfelves.  For  (his  reafon,  that  fort  of  life  is 
encouraged  in  Canada  ;  and  it  is  a  qualification 
for  a  young  man  to  make  a  tour  on  the  lakes, 
as  it  is  in  Europe  to  make  a  campaign. 

The  country  is  divided  into  fignories,  and  the 
lands  held  in  foccage,  by  the  tenants,  who  are 
thereby  obliged,  on  any  occafion,  to  take  up 
arms  for  their  defence.  The  whole  being  like- 
wife  under  one  general  command,  the  people 
obey  with  fuch  alacrity,  tfc  That  (to  ufe  the  words 
“  of  a  memorial  before  me)  in  cafe  of  any  at- 
tack,  they  all  fly,  on  the  firft  notice,  to  the 

“  place 
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^  place  of  danger,  as  readily  as  in  a  garrifon* 

on  bearing  or  founding  a  call.” 

Idle  French  fortify  alio  wherever  they  come, 
but  above  all  rake  care  to  gain  the  Indians  \  and 
are  now  mafters,  fays  the  fame  memorial,  of  all 
the  Indians  in  the  eaftern  part  of  the  continent* 
For  this  purpofe  they  conftantly  keep  priefts,  or 
other  emifiaries  amongft  them  *,  and  io  naturally 
conform  rhemfelves  to  the  Indian  ways,  as  fcarce 
to  be  diftinguifhed.  In  fine,  they  frequently  in* 
termurry  with  them,  by  which  methods  they 
ftrengthen  their  intereff,  and  endear  themfelves 
to  the  Indians ,  who  are  very  true  to  them. 

This  is  the  general  Hate  of  the  French  in  Ame - 
rica,  while  that  of  the  Britijh  colonies  is  too  much 
the  reverie.  Each  is  a  diftindt  government  wholly 
independent  of  the  reft,  purfuing  its  own  intereft 
and  lubjedt  to  no  general  command.  If  we  con* 
fider  their  ftate  as  to  force,  we  (hall  find  them, 
for  the  moft  part,  very  weak  and  defencelefs. 
Above  two  parts  in  three  of  Nova  Scotia  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  French ,  who  have  leized  all  the 
north  main,  and  left  us  only  the  peniniula  :  how¬ 
ever,  we  have  there  Annapolis ,  Halifax ,  and  fome 
other  thriving  fettlements,  which  begin  to  put  on 
a  very  good  afpect. 

New  England  is  ftrong  and  indifferently  well 
fortified,  particularly  northward,  where  it  has 
a  chain  of  forts  reaching  to  Albany ,  which  de¬ 
fend  a  line  of  300  miles.  Its  eaftern  frontier 
alfo,  which  was  tolerably  well  fecured  before,  has 
been  lately  reinforced  by  the  addition  of  two  forts, 
built  laft  fummer,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Kennibek. 

New  I^ork,  the  principal  frontier  againft  Ca¬ 
nada,  is  provided  with  no  very  ftrong  fort  in  its 
capital,  and  wants  fome  to  fecure  the  entrance  of 
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its  harbour.  Albany  has  another  fort  ftill  iTs  de- 
fcnfiole*,  and  at  150  miles  diftance.  There  are 
'■vo  legular  companies  in  Bniiflj  pay  ;n  each  fort 

but  they  are  too  far  afunder  for  mutual  defence 
01  even  afnltance. 

m  are  f11  tIie  forts  to  ^0Untl  on  the  Bri- 
Ujh  Jain  to  the  iouth  of  Pori- Royal;  and  to  the 

louth  of  New.  York,  for  600  miles  together,  the 
coaft  is  unforuned,  excepting  by  its  natural  fhoa- 
hnefs  ttll  you  come  to  Charles -Town ;  but  lower 
down  we  hnd  a  few  poor  ones  in  Georgia ,  the 
fouthern  frontier  of  the  Brit, A  territories 
.  If  we  confidcr  the  ftrengih  of  the  Colonies, 
m  refpeft  to  military  forces,  altho’  fo  full  of 
jieople,  we  fliall  find  them  almoft  deffitute  of 
fighting  men.  In  feme  colonies  there  is  no  ap¬ 
pearance  at  all  of  a  militia;  and  in  home  others 
there  may  be  an  appearance  of  fuch,  but  none  of 
iervice  ;  whatever  there  are  being  poorly  armed. 
1  he  found  of  war  or  enemies,  fays  the  memorial, 
eipecialiy  tne  Indians ,  is  terrible  to  them  But 
when  we  come  to  enquire  for  thefe  Indian's ,  who 
were  fo  numerous  formerly  in  the  country,  and 
wouid  nave  been  their  fureft  defence,  we  fcarce 
und  any  in  moft  of  the  colonies  in  the  parts  in- 
nabited  by  the  Englijh ;  who  have  made  it  their 
buunels  every  where,  by  degrees,  to  root  them 

°'jr?  *l!tier  by  making  war  on  them,  or  fecting 
their  feveral  nations  or  tribes  at  variance  amono- 
themfclves.  It  may  not  be  amifs,  therefore,  to 
let  foith  tne  defencelefs  (late  of  the  colonies  in 
this  particular. 

The  inland  parts  of  the  northern  main  of  No- 
rca  Scotia ,  and  the  country  between  that  and  the 
nver  A ennebe^  bounding  New  England ,  having 
never  been  fettled  by  either  brench  or  Englifo,  is 
poffefled  by  the  feveral  tribes  of  the  Abendkki  or 

Abnakki 
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Ahnakki  Indians ,  who  were  the  natural  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  New  England ,  and  are  inveterate  ene¬ 
mies  to  it,  on  account  of  former  quarrels ;  which 
has  reduced  them  to  the  number  of  about  640. 
In  the  peninfula  there  are  a  few  tribes  of  Mik- 
maks ,  called  formerly  by  the  French  Souriquois . 

In  New  England  there  are  but  a  very  few  In¬ 
dians  left,  almoft  all  having  been  deftroyed  by 
the  wars,  or  driven  out  ;  part  into  the  country 
eaftward,  which  are  thofe  juft  now  mentioned, 
and  part  into  the  territories  of  the  French ,  to 
whom  they  are  firmly  attached;  excepting  the 
tribes  who  in  1749  came  voluntarily,  ’tis  laid, 
and  fubmitted  to  the  governor  of  New  York. 

This  iaft  province  has  very  few  Indians  belong¬ 
ing  to  it,  unlefs  we  reckon  for  fuch  the  Six  Na¬ 
tion, s.,  who  are  faid  to  be  fettled  within  the  pro¬ 
vince,  and  more  properly  under  its  protection  : 
thofe  were  formerly  a  numerous  people,  10  or 
12,000  ftrong,  but  at  prefent  it  is  thought  that 
they  do  not  exceed  1500  fighting  men. 

New  Jerfey  has  very  few  Indians ,  and  none 
who  could  be  of  fervice  in  war.  P enfylvania  has 
6  or  700;  but  half  of  them  are  Shawanons  ;  who 
to  avoid  moleftation  from  their  neighbours,  leav¬ 
ing  their  habitations  along  the  river  which  is  called 
by  their  name  in  the  French  maps,  and  falls  into 
the  Ohio ,  removed  to  the  river  Sufquehanna  in 
that  province  :  but  being  menaced  by  die  fix  na¬ 
tions  for  mifehief  done  on  Delaware  river,  in 
1728  returned  to  the  Ohio ,  where  many  Dela¬ 
wares  had  gone  before  for  fake  of  hunting ;  and 
two  years  after,  by  the  perfuafions  of  a  French 
emiflfary,  put  themfclves  wholly  under  protection 
of  the  French ;  which  they  fignified  at  their  re¬ 
turn,  by  hoifting  a  French  flag  at  their  town  : 
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however,  at  prefent  they  for  the  general  are,  or 
pretend  to  be,  friends  to  the  Englijh. 

In  Maryland  there  are  a  few  Indians  called  Nan - 
tikoks ,  on  the  eaft  fhore  *,  but  on  the  other  fide 
fcarce  any  at  all.  In  Virginia  they  have  none  in 
the  parts  inhabited  by  the  Englijlo ,  but  live  in  le- 
parate  towns.  In  Carolina  they  were  formerly 
very  numerous  •,  but  the  Englijh ,  lays  the  memo¬ 
rial  of  i  732,  made  it  their  policy  to  play  one  nation 
againjl  another ,  till  they  all  became  exceedingly  re¬ 
duced,  altho’confiderable  numbers  ftftl  remain  Mr. 
Neal  fays  *  th t  Englijh  were  fo  wifc^  to  do  the  fame 
by  the  Indians  of  New  England .  By  this  faife  ftep, 
as  wdl  as  horrid  policy, they  have  greatly  aiflretTed 
inftead  of  relieving  themlclves ;  for,  as  the  country 
backwards,  as  well  a>  forwards,  lies  open  to  an  in¬ 
vader,  iri  cafe  the  French  fhould  pour  in  their  nu* 
merous  tribes  of  Indians  on  them,  what  devalua¬ 
tion  and  ruin  would  be  made,  for  want  of  other 
Indians  acquainted  with  their  way  of  making  war 
to  oppofe  them  ?  So  that  it  is  to  be  feared,  that 
upon  luch  an  invafion,  the  firft  thing  they  would 
have  occafion  to  repent,  would  be  the  deftrudtion 
cf  their  own  Indians.  Befides,  as  there  are  in  the 
fouthern  Colonies  three  or  four  blacks  to  one 
white,  what  danger  might  not  be  apprehended 
from  thcfe  poor  unhappy  wretchec,  (who,  provoked 
by  even  a  worle  than  Egyptian  flavery,  have  two 
or  three  times  formed  dangerous  confpiracies  to  de¬ 
ft  roy  their  mafters,)  in  cafe  of  fuch  an  invafion,efpe- 
cially  if  their  mafters  were  obliged  to  march  to  de¬ 
fend  their  frontiers,  and  leave  their  families  behind. 

’Tis  true,  the  memorialift,  to  palliate  the  bar¬ 
barity  of  his  neighbour  countrymen,  fays,  that 
rhefe  Indians  are,  for  the  general ,  an  unjleady  faith - 
lefs  people  :  yet  acknowledges,  “  that  they  may 

“  be 
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^  be  governed  by  their  interefl,  and  may  beufeful 
“  while  they  can  be  kept  friends.”  Whole  fault 
then  is  it  if  they  be  not  friends  ?  And,  if  “  by 
c<  their  barbarity,  infidious  attacks,  and  fvviftnefs 
<c  in  the  woods,  they  are  terrible  enemies  •,  are 
not  thefe  reafons  why  they  fhouid  be  made  our 
friends  ?  What  is  more  in  their  favour,  he  owns, 

<c  that  the  French  fully  underhand  their  import ~ 
ance  ;  and  managing  for  them  in  their  entei- 
44  prizes,  will  have  very  great  dependence  on 
“  their  affiftance.”  I  am  forry  the  EngJifljAo  not 
underftand  their  importance,  and  how  to  manage 
them  as  well  as  the  French  •,  but  it  is  a  fatal  truth, 
that  they  either  do  nor,  or  will  not  ;  excepting 
thofe  of  Penfylvania ,  who  never  experienced  any 
treachery  from  their  lndicins ,  but  have  always 
lived  in  harmony  with  them.  And,  how  comes 
that  ?  the  reafon  is  plain  *,  becatife  the  inhabitants 
of  that  province,  who  are  for  the  muff  part 
Quakers,  a<5ting  ftriftly  up  to  their  own  and  true 
chriftian  principles,  never  deprived  them  ot  then 
lands  without  paying  for  them,  defrauded  them 
of  their  goods,  or  gave  them  any  other  grofs 
provocations,  as  the  Englijh  of  other  provinces 

have  done  to  their  Indians . 

3Tis  true,  the  Indians  never  forgive  very  grie¬ 
vous  injuries  till  fatisfadtion  be  made  them.  The 
fame  principles  influenced  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans .  It  is,  indeed,  the  neceflary  refult  of  li¬ 
berty,  and  fo  infeparable  from  it,  that  wherever 
it  is  wanting  in  any  nation,  once  pofieflld  of  it, 
it  is  a  fure  fign  that  they  have  degenerated,  and  are 
haflening  to  their  downfal.  But  ah  ho  ajuftlenfe 
of  liberty  makes  the  Indians  impatient  of  wrongs, 
the  fimplicity  of  their  manners,  and  ftiift  attach¬ 
ment  to  juftice,  renders  them  cautious  of  giving 
offences.  In  reality,  if  we  look  into  the  niftory 
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ot  the  Colonies,  which  comes  to  our  hands,  tho’ 
very  imperfea,  and  often  partial  in  favour  of  the 
Engtifh,  we  fnall  find  that  all  the  confiderable 
w'ars  or  daughters  made  by  the  Indians  in  the  Co¬ 
lonies,  have  been  owing  to  the  provocations  given 
them,  either  by  feizing  their  lands,  or  mal-treat- 
ing  them  in  trade  or  otherwife. 

Capt.  Weymouth ,  who  failed  for  Virginia  in 
1606,  landed  on  Long  IJland,  and  found  the  na¬ 
tives  more  affable  and  courteous  than  thofe  to  the 
iouthward;  but  the  adventurers,  thro’  greedinefs 
of  gain,  over-reaching  the  Indians  in  their  traf- 
fick,  it  bi.gat  a  jealomy,  which,  we  are  told,  was 
the  fource  or  tire  many  murders  and  maffacres 
which  happened  afterwards  ;  of  which  two  had 
like  to  have  ruined  the  fctclement  in  its  infancy, 
the  fit  ft  in  1622,  when  near  .poo  Englijh  were 
flain,  the  fecond  in  1639,  wherein  they  loti:  above 
500.  This  Jaft  was  on  account  of  lands  taken 
from  tnem.  The  enterpnzes  of  the  Virginia  let- 
tiers  afterwards,  in  1670,  for  making  difcoveries 
to  the  weft  of  that  province,  in  the  Ohio  country, 
greatly  alarmed  them  ;  and  believing  their  defign 
was  to  extirpate  them,  they  endeavoured  to  cut 
them  off  by  way  of  prevention. 

The  Englljh  were  in  danger  of  being  deftroyed 
at  their  hta.  lettling  in  New  England  in  1620,  on 
on  account  of  the  villainy  of  one  Capt.  Hunt ,  who 
had  carried  away  20  of  the  natives  but  a  little  be¬ 
fore  :  however,  they  became  reconciled  when 
convinced  that  Hunt  was  declared  a  villain  by  the 
Englifi.  This  fhews  that  they  are  not  implaca¬ 
ble,  but  content  with  reafonable  amends  :  yet  the 
ch borders  of  fome  of  the  firft  teitlers  renewed 
their  difguft ;  and  the  violences  committed  by 
their  pofierity,  when  they  grew  ftronger,  brought 
the  colony  to  the  brink  of  ruin  more  than  once, 
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witnefs  thefe  two  dreadful  wars  of  the  Pequots  and 
King  Philip ,  the  fir  ft  in  1637,  the  latter  in  1676. 
About  the  lame  time  the  Englijh ,  who  had  fettled 
in  the  country,  eaft  of  Kennebek  river,  drew  a  war 
on  themfelves,  in  which  many  were  cut  off  by 
the  Amoncjkoggin  and  Penobjkot  Indians.  Mr. 
Neal  fays  *  44  they  cheated  the  natives  in  the  moft 
44  open  and  barefaced  manner  imaginable,  and 
44  treated  them  like  Haves. ” 

The  Indians ,  efpecially  thole  of  Sako  and  Amo- 
nojkoggin  complained,  that  the  Englijh  refultd  to 
pay  the  yearly  tribute  of  corn  agreed  on  in  the 
late  articles  of  peace  :  that  they  not  only  had 
taken  away  their  lands,  but  obftru&ed  their  fill¬ 
ing  in  the  rivers,  and  lent  their  cattle  into  their 
fields  to  deftroy  their  corn  :  that  the  governor  had 
granted  away  their  lands,  and  that  the  traders 
made  them  drunk  and  cheated  them.  44  Abufes, 
44  fays  Mr.  Neal,  which  thole  who  trade  much 
44  with  them,  are  feldom  innocent  ol,”'f  and  thefe 
intolerable  grievances  were  retaliated  with  the  molt 
fhocking  cruelties,  moftly  on  the  innocent.  As  ai- 
moft  all  the  calamities  of  this  kind  which  have  at- 
fl idled  the  Colonies,  were  brought  on  them  chiefly 
by  the  infolence  and  knavery  of  the  traders,  ought 
not  thofe  people  to  be  laid  under  the  flrifteft  re^ 
gulations  to  prevent  fuch  evils  for  the  future  ? 

In  1680,  Carolina  Colony  was  on  the  point  of 
being  ruined  by  the  council  abufing  the  Indians , 
44  whom  in  prudence,  fays  Mr.  Archdale ,  (alter- 
44  wards  himfelf  of  the  council  and  governor^  they 
44  ought  10  have  obliged,  in  the  higheft  degree  ; 
44  and  fo  brought  on  an  Indian  war,  like  that  in 
44  the  firft  planting  of  Virginia ,  in  which  many 
*4  Englijh  were  cut  off,.5>  Yet  this  did  not  hinder 

others 
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others  from  purfuing  more  injurious  mea fares  ; 
for  about  the  year  1700,  the  practice  of  feizing 
and  felling  Indians  for  (laves  became  more  com¬ 
mon  than  ever  in  this  province  ;  nay,  governor 
Moor  gave  commiffions  to  people  to  kill,  deflroy, 
and  take  all  Indians  they  could  for  his  own  pro¬ 
fit,  which  had  like  to  have  brought  on  another 
Indian  war.  1  his  Colony  ftili  continued  to  abufe 
the  Indians  by  fraudulent  and  compulfive  dealing 
in  trade,  which,  at  length,  about  1718,  provoked 
the  Spani/h  Indians  to  begin  a  new  war,  cutting 
oft  many  Englijh  in  the  out  fettlements  •,  who, 
tho’  affifted  by  other  Colonies,  were  forced  to 
give  up  their  charter,  and  put  themfelves  under 
the  protection  o I  England  before  they  could  quell 
them.  This  war  continued  till  1732,  when  peace 
was  made.  I  could,  from  good  authority,  men¬ 
tion  fome  pranks  committed  by  the  traders  of 
South  Carolina  among  the  Cherokees  in  1744, 
which  caufed  a  great  tumult,  and  might  have 
proved  the  lofs  of  thofe  numerous  allies :  in  fhort, 
if  we  may  believe  Col.  Beverly,  in  his  hiftory  of 
Virginia,  “  the  Englijh  found  the  Indians  (in  that 
“  country)  as  in  all  other  places,  very  fair  and 
“  courteous  at  firft,  till  they  got  more  knowledge 
“  of  them,  and,  perhaps,  thought  themfelves 
“  over-reached.”  From  all  which,  I  think,  it 


appears  but  too  plainly,  that  the  extirpation  of 
the  Indians,  thro’  the  Colonies,  is  to  be  imputed 
to  the  faults  of  the  EngliJlj  rather  than  thofe  of  the 
Indians. 

In  fhort,  we  have  fcarce  any  Indians  left  with¬ 
in  the  Colonies  who  are  able  to  be  of  any  fervice 
to  us  ;  and  of  thofe  numerous  nadves,  who  fur- 
round  them  without,  we  can  reckon  on  none  in  the 
northern  parts  but  the  fix  nations  and  their  de¬ 
pendents,  who  are  yet  the  chief  defence  of  the 
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northern  Colonies  againft  the  other  Indians  %  and 
in  the  fouthern  the  Katawbahs  about  300,  the 
Cherokees  3  or  4000,  the  Chikefaws  300,  and  the 
Creeks  1000  ;  all  the  reft  are  either  in  the  intereft, 
or  under  reftraint  of  the  French  \  luch  as  the 
Mingo s  or  Delawars ,  the  Sbawanons  and  Twig- 
twees  or  Miyamis ,  who  inhabit  tne  country  of  the 
Ohio. 

To  the  difadvantages  above-mentioned,  which 
the  Colonies  labour  under,  let  us  add  another, 
namely,  that  of  their  large  rivers  and  waters,  over 
which  there  is  no  paffage,  except  by  lerrys  ;  fo 
that  the  lands  between  may  be  entered,  either 
from  the  fea  or  back  parts,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
one  part  plundered  before  thole  of  another  could 
be  able  to  affift  them.  Of  this  North  Carolina , 
in  the  late  war,  felt  an  inftance  •,  for,  in  1748, 
two  Spanifo  privateers  running  up  Cape  Fear  river, 
plundered  the  town  of  Brunfwick ,  and  carried  off 
fix  veffcls.  Another  afeended  Delawar  river  to 
within  a  few  miles  of  Philadelphia.  What  mil- 
chief  might  not  have  been  done,  had  they  been 
daring  fellows  ? 

If  we  pafs  from  the  continent  to  the  iflands  in 
the  Weft  Indies ,  we  (hall  find  matters  ftill  worfe, 
for  the  power  of  the  French  has  grown  to  a  fur- 
prizing  degree,  by  their  encroachments  on  III- 
fpaniola ,  and  fortifying  their  iflands  •,  which  they 
have  in  greater  number  than  the  Engli/h ,  whole 
ftrength°  is  every  where  as  much  decreafed. 
Mart  ini  co,  which,  about  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  was  invaded  at  pleafure  by  the  EngliJIo ,  is 
now  grown  exceeding  ftrong  both  in  forts  and 
fighting  men,  which  laft  are  faid  to  be  12000  *, 
while  Barbadoes ,  the  chief  of  the  Caribbee  iflands, 
is  as  much  funk  in  its  ftrength  as  the  other  is 
grown.  When  du  Ruyter  came  againft  it  in  1673, 
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the  inhabitants  had  10,000  men  in  arms,  befides 
luffiaem  numbers  to  take  care  of  the  plantations, 
oince  then,  lays  a  memorial  before  me,  by 
iicknels  and  their  pradtce  of  employing  as  few 
whites  as  poffible,  their  militia  became 'reduced 
to  6000  and  200  horfe,  which  for  many  years 
was  reckoned  their  complement ;  but  now  [in 
I?32]  they  fcarce  exceed  half  that  number, 
yet  ttul  they  continue  very  opulent  and  tempt¬ 
ing  to  an  enemy  :  for,  from  that  ifland  alone, 
on  a  conqueft  of  it,  might  be  had  a  booty  in 
JNegroes,  which,  if  tranfported,  would  yield 

among  the  Spaniards ,  one  million  fieri,  befides 
ail  other  riches.55 

“  ot^er  BrMJh  ifles  feem  to  languifh  like 
ir5  not  thro’  poverty,  but  that  fatal  canker 
luxury,  and  a  Jawlefs  adminiffration,  which 
have  too  generally  proved  the  forerunners  of 
deftrufhon,  —  Alter  obferving  that  their 
forts  and  magazines  are  not  only  neglefted  but 
buffered  to  run  to  ruin,  the  memorials  adds, 
that  if  the  iflands  are  to  be  preferved,  without 
remarkable  providences  in  their  favour,  it  muft 
be  by  meafures  very  different  from  thofe  which 
“  have  been  taken  of  late  years.5’ 

1  he  reafon  why  fuch  ftrange  diforders  have 
long  lubfi fled  in  the  Colonies  is,  by  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  luppolcd  to  be  their  not  having  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  government  here,  thro5 
the  ignorance  of  fbme  men  and  craft  of  others, 
whofe  inter  elf  it  was  to  conceal  them. 

In  a  memorial,  now  before  me,  written  about 
the  year  *732>  by  a  gentleman  of  the  northern 
Colonies,  aftei  letting  fonh  how  improbable  it 
is  for  the  people  of  (ivecit  Britain  to  come  ac¬ 
quainted  with  American  affairs  by  the  common  ca¬ 
nals  of  information, *  <c  Upon  the  whole,  fays  he, 
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“  ']  Wl'*  eJ'dent,y  appear,  if  wc  may  judge  from 
“  ^.e  condudt  and  management  of  American  af¬ 
fairs,  that  they  have  been  very  little  under- 
(food,  otherwife  it  is  fcarce  poffible  to  imagine 
that  they  would  be  fuffered  to  run  into  their 
“  prefent  condition.” 

.  ^r,s  *s  ^ate  of  the  Brilifh  Colonies  in  Ame¬ 
rica  5  by  which  it  appears  that  every  thing  which 
tends  to.  their  fecurity  has  been  negledted,  and 
every  thing  which  tends  to  their  ruin,  or  to 
give  the  Fiench  advantage  of  them,  purfued. 
This  has  been  obferved  by  the  French  writers 
themfelves.  Charlevoix  takes  notice  *,  that  the 
Englijh  furpais  all  other  Europeans  in  the  art  of 
eftablifhing  Colonies  :  but  adds,  6C  that  they  take 
very  little  care  to  lecure  them  againft  a  fur- 
<c  prize,  or  the  attack  of  an  enemy.  So  that, 
continues  he,  if  the  French  had  as  much  perfe- 
verance,  and  were  as  well  (killed  in  preferving, 
as  hardy  and  quick  in  making  their  conquelts 
in  the  new  world,  the  crown  of  England  would 
not  by  this  time,  perhaps,  have  a  fingle  inch  of 
“  ground  in  North  America A  Would  not  one 
imagine  that  the  French  have  profited  by  this  au¬ 
thor  s  refledtion,  and  are  firmly  refolved  to  corredt 
the  fault  which  he  finds  in  their  former  condudt? 

However  that  be,  he  finds  another  error  in  the 
management  of  the  Englijh ,  already  taken  notice 
of.  He  fays,  that  being  mixed  with  foreigners 
nadons,  they  apply  themfelves  wholly 
*c  to  the  cultivation  of  lands  and  their  commerce, 
which  renders  them  unfit  for  war  :  and  hence, 
continues  he,  proceeds  the  contempt  which 
the  lavages  have  for  them  ;  a  handful  of  whom 
hath  for  a  long  time  kept  in  awe  their  molt 
"  populous  and  flourifhing  Colonies.”  He  adds, 
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“  All  their  fee  unity  lay  in  our  inconfhncy,  oiff 
“  levity,  our  negligence  and  want  of  harmony 
4C  among  our  commanders.  It  is  by  this  means, 
cc  concludes  Charlevoix^  that  they  have  remained 
“  m afters  of  fo  many  important  pofts  ;  out 
of  which  we  have  driven  them  as  often  as 
“  we  have  attacked  them.”  There  has  been 
but  too  much  ground  for  this  bravado  fince  that 
author  wrore,  whatever  there  might  have  been 
before :  what  is  more,  he  has  had  not  only 
the  fatisfadtion  to  fee  his  remark  confirmed  by 
his  countrymen  driving  us  out  of  almoft  all 
thofe  important  pofts  again  *,  but  alfo  the  plea- 
fure  to  find  that  they  have  mended  of  the  fault 
with  which  he  accufed  them  about  thirty  years 
ago  of  net  preferving  their  Colonies  :  for  to  our 
fhame  be  it  fpoken,  they  have  kept  every  im¬ 
portant  place  which  they  had  taken,  and  likewife 
greatly  improved  their  advantages  by  building 
forts,  not  only  upon,  but  far  within  our  frontiers. 

This  is  their  glory  ;  this  is  our  difgrace.  The 
point  now  in  queftion  is  how  to  wipe  oft’  the 
ftain  and  retrieve  our  affairs.  The  proper  way, 
indeed,  to  remove  the  external  evils,  would  be 
to  cure  the  internal  one,  which  was  the  caufe  of 
them  :  but  as  there  is  not  time  fufficient  for  that, 
while  the  enemy  is  already  at  the  gates,  our  firft 
care  muft  be  to  drive  them  from  thence,  and  re¬ 
cover  our  loft  trade  as  well  as  territories  :  after 
which  let  them  apply  ferioufly  to  reform  abufes 
within,  and  put  the  Colonies  on  a  footing,  which 
may  prevent  their  falling  into  the  fame  unhappy 
circumftances  any  more.  Unlefs  the  laft  of  thofe 
two  expedients  be  ftedfaftly  relblved  on  we  had  as 
good  look  on  ftill  without  concern,  and  fuffer  the 
French  to  continue  their  encroachments !  for,  to 
what  purpofe  will  it  be  to  put  the  nation  to  a  great 

expence. 


expence,  both  of  blood  and  treafure,  only  to  do 
what  Charlevoix  upbraids  his  countrymen  with 
havingdone,  lofe  in  a  little  time  again  what  may 
be  with  great  difficulty  acquired  ?  As  the  French 
have  mended  of  that  fault,  it  is  hoped  their  ex¬ 
ample  will  prevail  on  us  to  mend  too. 


III. 


Means  of  frufirating  the  French  defigns ,  without 

going  to  war . 


O  defeat  the  defigns  of  our  good  neigh¬ 


bours,  we  have  choice  of  two  methods. 


either  (i)  to  drive  them  out  of  their  unjuft  ac- 
quifitions  by  force  of  arms,  as  they  have  entered, 
or  (2)  to  fettle  and  built  forts  upon  them. 

If  the  firftcourfe  be  purfued  (and  furely  we  have 
provocations  enough  of  all  kinds  to  chufe  what 
courfe  we  pleafe)  we  cannot  do  better  than  fol¬ 
low  the  rules  of  their  ownfeheme;  that  is,  to 
take  their  capital  Quebek^  and  finifh  the  war  at 
once.  Preparatory  to  which,  the  proper  way 
would  be  to  fweep  all  the  country  fouth  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence ,  clear  of  the  French ,  and  de- 
molifh  their  fettlements !  This  is  the  fhorteft, 
moft  effectual  method,  and  what  will  put  the  na¬ 
tion  to  leaft  expence.  Each  place  affords  almoft: 
the  fame  conveniency  of  being  attacked.  We 
may  as  eafily  conduct  (hips  to  £)uebek>  as  the  French 
can  to  New  Fork.  The  expeditions  of  Kirk ,  and 
Phips  fhew  this  •,  and  then  an  Englijh  army  mud 
take  the  very  fame  rout  thro?  the  country  from 
New  Fork  to  Sftebek ,  which  the  French  muft  take 
from  Quebek  to  New  Fork . 
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I  lie  Englifh  always  looked  on  the  French  pof- 
feflions  in  C anada^  as  well  as  Acadia ,  to  be  an  en¬ 
croachment  on  their  rights.  This  appears  from 
Queen  Anns  manifefto,  pubiifhed  in  Canada  in 
ijii,  as  well  as  from  the  Englifh  conqueft  and 
attempts  againft  that  country,  fct  forth  in  a  late 

pamphlet.* 

An  expedition  of  this  nature  might  be  effec¬ 
tuated  with  fewer  (hips  and  men,  than  were  fur- 
nifhed  towards  the  intended  expedition  in  1747. 
and  if  rightly  calculated,  well  and  truly  exe¬ 
cuted,  in  all  human  probability,  to  ufe  the 
words  of  a  propofal  now  before  me,  on  this 
fubjedt,  could  not  fail  of  fuccefs,  and  would 
acquire  to  Britain  all  fhe  wants  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  or  North  America .  The  whole  lea  coaft 

on  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  fifhery,  from  Florida , 
as  far  north  as  it  is  habitable,  as  wellasall  the  in¬ 
land  country  throughout  its  now  unknown  ex¬ 
tent,  would  be  hers :  every  Indian  would  be 
cloathed  with  her  manufadtures  ;  and  every 
bead:  be  her  property  :  all  his  majefty’s  fub- 
jects,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  would  dwell  in 
peace  ;  and,  by  their  natural  encreafe,  become 
fuch  a  nurfery  of  people  to  him,  and  his  fuccef- 
fors,thatfrom  thence  they  may  raifeaforce  (per¬ 
haps  in  lefs  than  half  a  century)  which,  by  a 
right  direction,  might  be  able  to  put  them  in 
polfeffion  of  any  fouthern  colony,  now  in  the 
hands  of  our  enemies/'  After  removing  the 
inhabitants  to  Europe ,  part  of  the  country  may 
be  cantoned  out  in  property  to  the  foldiers  who 
ferved  in  the  expedition,  or  otherwife  difpofed  of; 

fur 


*  See  the  Conduct  of  the  French  with  regard  to  Nova 
Scotia. 
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and  the  fur  and  peltry  trade  alone,  in  a  Few  years, 
would  defray  the  expence  of  the  expedition  with 
interefh 

In  cafe  Canada  was  attacked,  the  fettled  inha¬ 
bitants  or  planters,  who  having  been  originally 
Huguenots ,  are  ftill  fufpecfed,  are  obliged  to  till 
the  ground  and  undergo  other  hard  labour,  would 
probably  join  the  Engli/fj.  The  French  troops 
themfeives  are  fo  miferably  kept,  and  fo  weary 
of  the  country  as  well  as  of  the  drudgery  they 
go  through^  that  with  proper  encouragement  of 
places  to  fettle  in  they  might  be  brought  to 
defert  to  us  in  great  numbers  *,  as  they  did  in  the 
late  war,  and  have  done  alfo  lince  the  prefent 
bickerings  began,  by  20  or  30  at  a  time.  For 
this  realon,  in  cafe  an  expedition  fnouid  at  any 
time  be  refolved  on,  it  would  be  proper  to  dif- 
perfe  manifeftos  among  the  French  *,  promifmg 
them  good  lands  and  the  privileges  of  Englijh- 
men ,  if  they  would  come  and  fettle  amongft  us: 
fhould  this  take  effeff,  it  would  be  an  eafy  way 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  and  the  French 
colonies  at  once. 

The  French  commanders  at  ijJ hiehek ,  to  prevent 
the  defertion  of  their  foldiers,  have  at  times  pro- 
poled  to  the  colonies  not  toreceivedeferters ;  or  elfe 
to  give  them  up  afterwards  in  exchange  for  other 
prifoners :  but  they  have  always  wifely  rejected  a 
meafure  which  tended  only  to  benefit  the  French 
and  hurt  themfeives.  Indeed  no  propofal  made 
by  the  French  ought  to  be  accepted  till  it  be  firft 
maturely  weighed  and  confidered  ;  for  it  is  a 
maxim  with  them  never  to  make  any  by  which 
they  not  gain  abundantly  more  than  they  lole. 

The  Englijh  in  America  have  loft  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  taking  Canada ,  and  driving  th c  French 
quite  out,  when  they  were  not  the  fixth  part  lb 
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flrong  as  they  are  now.  In  1 688,  when  Click 
whole  force  was  fear ce  2000  men,  the  Six  Na - 
tions,  (then  only  five)  to  be  revenged  on  the 
Marquis  de  Nouville ,  who  had  invaded  the  Sen - 
neka' s  country  the  year  before,  furprized  the  ifiand 
of  Montreal ,  which  they  entered  on  the  fouthfide, 
they  burnt  all  the  plantations,  and  mailacred  above 
1000  French  people,  befides  carrying  away  16 
prifoners,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  burnt 
alive.  The  five  nations  loft  no  more  than  three 
men  in  this  expedition,  who  got  drunk  and  were 
left  behind.  In  Oftober  following  they  invaded 
Montreal  a  fecond  time,  and  having  deftroyed 
the  lower  part  of  the  ifiand,  carried  away  many 
prifoners.  If  only  New  York  had  performed  her 
engagements  at  this  time  to  the  five  nations  5  or 
they  had  underftood  the  method  of  attacking 
forts,  1688  would  have  been  as  memorable  in 
America  for  the  deftruction  of  Canada ,  as  it  is  in 
Great  Britain  for  the  banifhment  of  arbitrary 
power. 

The  revolution  which  happened  at  the  time 
when  the  five  nations  triumphed  over  Canada , 
feemed  to  be  a  favourable  conjunction  for  them. 
It  is  but  reafonable  to  think,  that  having  been 
too  powerful  for  the  French  when  affifted  by  all 
the  wefiern  Indian  nations,  and  the  Englijh  flood 
neuter,  that  now  when  thofe  nations  had  made 
peace  with  them,  and  the  Englijh  joined  in  the 
war,  the  French  would  not  be  able  to  Hand  one 
campaign  :  but  the  party  divifions  which  enftied, 
at  a  time  when  harmony  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  occa Honed  by  the  bad  choice  of  gover¬ 
nors  fent  over,  loft  them  that  opportunity  alfo  *. 
There  were  fcveral  other  opportunities  of  diltref- 

*  Co  Ids  ns  Hill,  of  the  Five  Nations,  p.  91.  9|- 
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fing,  and  perhaps  of  difabling,  if  not  of  quite 
fubduing  the  enemy,  had  the  louthem  colonies* 
as  by  treaty  obliged,  affifted*  between  that 
year  and  the  peace  of  Ryfwick  in  1697,  during 
which  time  the  five  nations  continued  the  war 
alone  againft  Canada ,  and  often  ravaged  its  bor¬ 
ders  as  far  as  the  river  St.  Laurence ,  keeping  the 
French  all  the  while  in  ’ continual  alarms  and  in- 
exprefiible  terror*  They  had  fo  great  an  anti¬ 
pathy  to  them  at  that  time,  that  tho*  greatly  re¬ 
duced  by  the  war  they  would  have  had  the  En- 
glijh  to  continue  it  till  they  had  completed  the 
conqueft  of  Canada ,  in  which  they  affirmed  there 
was  no  manner  of  difficulty.  But  the  colonies 
were  then  blind  to  their  intereft,  and  thole  times 
are  no  more.  If  we  would  drive  out  the  French 
at  this  time  of  day,  we  muft  employ  a  very  large 
force,  and  expeft  great  oppofition. 

*Tis  true  great  forces,  even  more  than  necef- 
fary  were  employed  in  the  expeditions  of  1690 
and  1710,  the  fir  ft  under  Sir  William  Phips ,  the 
fecond  under  General  Nicholfon ;  yet  both  mif- 
carried,  one  by  very  filly,  the  other  by  very  bad, 
if  not,  as  fome  will  have  it  by  very  wicked  ma¬ 
nagement  :  for  the  force  which  was  in  the  fleet* 
in  the  opinion  of  the  beft  judges,  was  fufficienc 
not  only  to  have  taken  Quebeky  but  to  have  driven 
the  French  out  of  all  their  fettlements  in  America . 
The  New  England  hiftorian  fays,  this  expedition 
failed  “  by  the  treachery  of  thofe  who  were  at 
the  head  of  it  ”  and  Mr.  Harley  in  his  letter 
to  Queen  Anne^  accufes  the  managers  with  fetting 
it  on  foot  partly  to  put  20,000  pounds  in  their 
pockets  ;  which  feerct  he  fays  was  difcovered  on 
the  fleet’s  return.  With  refpeet  to  Phips' s  con¬ 
duit,  La  Hontan ,  who  was  then  at  Quebek,  fays, 
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It  was  fo  bad,  that  he  could  not  have  done  fcfs 
tc  than  he  did  if  he  had  been  hired  by  the  French 
<c  to  ftand  (bill  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets: 
46  that  if  they  had  come  diredlly  againft  the  town 
“  it  would  have  furrendered,  having  had  only 
12  great  guns,  very  little  ammunition,  and 
few  forces  :  but  they  were  fo  dilatory  in  their 
confultations  at  a  diftance,  that  the  French  had 
c<  time  to  reinforce  the  place*  which  Sir  William 
cc  bombarded  with  four  veffels  and  did  damage 
44  to  the  value  of  five  or  fix  piftolesT  The  mif- 
carriage  was  owing  likewife  to  his  fetting  out  too 
late  in  the  year,  and  the  2500  land  forces,  from 
Albany ,  who  were  to  attack  Montreal  in  order  to 
divide  the  French  forces,  not  proceeding. 

How  the  late  expedition,  fee  on  foot  in  174 6, 
would  have  fucceeded  in  cafe  it  had  gone  for¬ 
ward,  there  is  no  poffibility  of  determining  :  but 
in  all  probability  the  reduction  of  Canada  was  not 
really  intended  at  this  time,  by  the  government 
here.  However,  fome  amends  would  have  been 
made  for  the  great  expence  which  this  ftratageni 
put  the  nation  to,  in  cafe  the  colonies  had  taken 
the  French  fort  at  Crown-point ,  as  was  intended, 
with  the  forces  v/hich  they  had  raifed  :  but  as  it 
owed  its  foundation  to  mifunderftandings  among 
the  governments  ;  fo  the  fame  caufe  prevented  its 
being  demolifhed,  when  there  was  a  fair  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  doing  it  :  and  this  muft  generally  be 
the  cafe  till  there  is  a  union  eftablifhed  among 
them,  at  leaft  for  their  mutual  defence. 

If  the  iecond  method  be  chofen,  in  order  if 
pofiible  to  prevent  an  open  war,  our  bufinefs  will 
be  to  follow  the  example  of  the  French  in  this 
alfo  •,  and  build  forts  on  our  own  frontiers  as  well 
as  they,  and  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  theirs  (In 

the  lame  manner  as  they  have  done  at  Shegnikto 
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In  Nova  Scotia )  in  ail  places  where  they  have  in- 
croached  on  our  territories  :  but  this  muft  be 
done  under  cover  of  ftrong  forces  j  for  to  be  fare 
they  will  not  fuffer  it,  if  they  can  pofiibly  pre¬ 
vent  it.  But  fuppofmg  the  thing  poffible  to  be 
effected  without  coming  to  blows,  we  muff  not 
flop  here,  but  muft  go  on  fettling  and  building 
ftrong  forts  in  all  the  countries  which  we  lay 
claim  to,  and  intend  to  keep  :  barely  making 
fettlements  will  not  do,  as  fome  have  imagined, 
however  able  we  may  be  to  ©ut-fettle  them.  The 
weaknefs  of  this  notion  has  been  proved  to  our 
coft ;  fince  we  find  the  French  have  in  one  leafon, 
broken  up  above  160  families  of  lettlements  and 
refidents  which  we  had  in  the  weftern  parts  of 
Virginia ,  along  the  Ohio  and  other  rivers,  and 
even  taken  the  fort  which  we  had  railed.  But 
it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  they  would  have 
ventured  to  attack  thofe  fettlements  had  they  been 
well  fecured  by  forts  erefted  in  proper  places  ; 
much  lefs  have  made  fo  great  a  progrefs  in  fo 
Ihort  a  time. 

If  therefore  we  would  fecure  our  American  do¬ 
minions  againft  the  French ,  we  muft  out-fort ,  as 
well  as  out-fettle  them.  Our  colonies  are  in  a 
worfe  condition  by  far  than  is  generally  believed, 
or  can  well  be  conceived,  unable  to  hurt  their  in¬ 
vaders  or  defend  themfelves ;  while  the  French 
have  forts  every  where,  and  we  have  forts,  in  a 
manner,  no  where. 

The  number  of  forts  neceffary  to  be  built  for 
fecuring  the  colonies  muft  be  eftimated  by  the 
number  of  forts  already  built  by  the  French  on 
our  frontiers,  and  the  places  proper  for  fortifying, 
which  they  have  left  unoccupied,  which  are  in¬ 
deed  very  few  •,  fo  in  duftrious  they  have  been  to 
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anticipate  us  in  an  article  of  fuch  infinite  concern 
to  our  plantations. 

As  the  country  of  the  Ohio  is  in  fo  much  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  wrefted  from  us ;  and  its  being  well 
lecured  of  lo  much  importance  to  all  the  colonies 
in  general,  north,  fouth  and  middle,  as  hath 
been  already  fet  forth  :  if  ever  it  comes  into  our 
hands  again,  it  ought  to  be  well  fortified  by 
building  forts  in  convenient  places  along  the  ri¬ 
ver,  efpecialiy  at  each  extremity ;  that  is,  one  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  on  the  Miffiffippi,  and  another 
at  Niawgra  near  the  lake  Ontario  :  this  lad;  will 
prevent  the  communication  of  Louijiana  with  Ca¬ 
nada  by  that  lake  and  the  Erri,  and  oblige  the 
French  to  abandon  their  forts  on  the  fouth  eaft 
fide  of  this  laft  lake,  by  rendering  them  ufelefs, 
as  well  as  fave  us  the  expence  of  erecting  a  fort 
at  Fierondoquot,  on  the  lake  of  Ontario ,  about  60 
miles  to  the  eaft  of  the  Niawgra  ftrait :  a  place 
which  they  have  long  had  their  eye  upon  for  build¬ 
ing  a  fort,  and  which  we  might  be  under  a  ne- 
cefiity  of  fortifying  in  cafe  the  French  remain  at 
Niawgra,  in  order  to  prevent  their  taking  pof- 
feffion  of  it,  as  they  did  once  already  in  1687, 
altho’  it  was  but  for  a  fhort  time  :  and  this  doubt- 
lefs  was  the  reafon  which  made  governor  Clarke 
of  New  York  fo  earneft  to  have  that  place  for¬ 
tified. 

In  effedl  a  French  fort  there  would  prove  no 
lefs  dangerous  to  New  York ,  than  that  at  Crown- 
Point  •,  as  it  would  give  them  admiflion  into  the 
country  of  the  Sennekas ,  the  moft  powerful  of 
the  fix  nations :  among  whom  they  have  already 
gotten  fome  footing  by  means  of  the  Niawgra 
fort  and  their  priefts  •,  and  whofe  defection,  con- 
fidering  their  influence,  might  be  a  means  of  our 
lofing  the  friendlhip  of  the  other  five. 
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The  Fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oblo>  ought  t  > 
be  ftrongly  built  and  garrifoned,  and  a  confider- 
able  fettlement  made  about  it :  after  this  fettle- 


ments  might  be  gradually  carried  on  between  the 
Miffiffippi ,  and  the  Alliganey  mountains,  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  at  the  fame  time.  Nor  can 


too  much  encouragement  be  given  to  let  tie  this 
country,  efpecially  on  the  fide  of  the  Miffiffippi^ 
as  quick  as  poffible,  by  allowing  people  liberty  to 
fettle  how  and  where  they  pleale,  without  making 
large  grants  to  any  company  *,  an  obftacle  which 
has  hindered  fettling  more  than  any  other  thing, 
and  on  many  accounts  proved  greatly  detrimental 
to  the  colonies ;  by  raifing  the  price  of  lands  to 
an  exorbitant  degree,  which  befides  the  danger¬ 
ous  evil  of  enriching  a  few  and  impoverifhing 
many,  has  been  attended  with  one  hill  more  per¬ 
nicious,  that  is  of  weakening  the  colonies  by 
leaving  near  half  of  fome  of  them  unpeopled. 

This  fort  and  fettlement  would  effedtually  ex¬ 
clude  the  French  from  pafllng  into  the  weftern 
parts  of  Virginia ,  by  the  Ohio  and  its  branches  : 
But  as  they  have  two  forts  on  the  Wabajh ,  one 
at  its  mouth  on  the  Ohio ,  and  another  about  the 
middle  of  that  river,  it  would  be  proper  to  have 
two  others  built  in  oppofuion  to  them  :  the  fe- 
cond  in  the  part  where  it  draws  near  the  river  of 
the  Ilinois  or  Chiktaghiks .  Should  we  go  a  little 
farther  and  erebt  another  on  this  iaft  river,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  former,  it  would  entirely 
cut  off  their  communication  this  way  between 
Fouifiana  and  Canada  *,  and  oblige  them  to  go  fo 
far  about,  as  to  difcourage  them,  with  all  their 
fanguine  views  and  perfeverance,  from  ever  hop¬ 
ing  to  compafs  their  fo  much  defircd  project  of 
joining  their  two  colonies,  on  this  fide  of  the 
Miffiffippi. 


The 
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The  country  to  the  iouth  of  the  Ohio,  would 
be  in  good  meafure  fecured  by  the  fore  built  at 
the  mouth  of  it,  which  will  hinder  their  pafiage 
into  the  Hogehege ,  or  river  of  the  Charokees ,  di¬ 
viding  the  country  of  thefe  Indians  on  the  north 
from  Virginia.  However,  more  effedtually  to 
fecure  it,  and  at  the  fame  time  cover  the  country 
of  the  Charokees ,  it  would  be  proper  to  build  one 
at  the  fails  a  little  below  the  place  where  the  Pe- 
lefipi  or  Clinches  river  joins  it,  in  the  north  weft 
borders  of  the  Charokees  *,  and  another  efpeciaily, 
in  the  heart  of  the  country  poffelTed  by  thofe 
people,  who  have  long  applied  with  great  earneft- 
neb  to  the  governor  of  Carolina  for  that  purpofe, 
reprefenting  the  danger  which  otherwife  there  was 
of  the  French  doing  the  fame  :  and  it  is  well, 
if  thro’  this  unpardonable  negledt,  the  French  in 
cafe  they  fhould  be  forced  out  of  the  back  parts 
of  Virginia ,  do  not  in  their  return  to  New  Or¬ 
leans ,  put  that  defign  in  execution  :  as  to  be  fure 
they  will  in  cafe  they  keep  poffeffion  of  what  they 
have  already  ufurped,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
attempts  on  our  fide  to  fecure  that  country  to  usa 
By  a  like  pernicious  remiffnefs,  or  fomething  elfe, 
were  they  fuffered  fince  the  year  1715  to  build 
the  fort  Fouloufe  on  the  river  Alibamous ,  not  far 
from  the  country  of  the  Creek  Indians ,  and  the 
borders  of  Georgia  *,  which  frontier,  tho*  not  yet 
fufficient  fortified,  has  balked  their  views  of  car¬ 
rying  on  their  chain  of  forts  on  that  fide  to  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  which  before  that  colony  was 
founded  they  thought  themfelves  fure  of  effedting 
whenever  they  plealed,  and  therefore  made  the 
lefs  hafte  to  accomplifh  it. 

Thefe  forts  might  ferve  at  prefent  to  fortify  the 
fouthern  provinces  of  our  American  dominions  ; 
with  regard  to  our  northern,  the  firft  thing  which 
7  demands 
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demands  our  attention  is  the  fecurity  of  New 
2'ork  and  its  province.  This  will  be,  in  good 
meafure,  done  by  the  fort  to  be  built  at  Niawgra , 
and  that  already  built  at  Ofwego ,  in  the  country 
of  the  fix  nations,  at  the  fouth  eaft  end  or  the 
lake  Kadarakai  or  Ontario ,  alrnoft  due  iouth  of 
the  French  fort  of  Frontenac ,  on  the  north  eaft 
corner  of  the  fame  lake  about  70  miles  diftant. 
But  this  fort,  which  is  the  only  one  we  have  for 
defence  of  our  back  fettlements  for  many  hun¬ 
dred  miles,  till  we  come  to  Georgia ,  ought  to  be 
much  enlarged,  ftrongiy  fortified,  and  turmfhed 
with  a  pretty  numerous  garrifon,  as  it  is  of  great 
confequence  by  its  fituation,  to  both  the  fecurity 
and  trade  of  our  northern  colonies;  it  being  our 
north  weftern  frontier  and  the  only  place  or  open¬ 
ing  left  by  which  the  Indians  can  come  to  us  with 
their  furs.  For  this  reafon,  till  fuch  time  as  our 
neighbours  fhall  be  obliged  by  either  fair  means 
or  foul  to  allow  them  a  free  paflfage  thro’  the 
lakes,  it  will  be  neceiTary  to  build  a  veffel  or  two, 
capable  of  mounting  guns,  for  the  conveniency 
of  cairying  them  backwards  and  forwards  acrofs 
the  lake  ;  which  expedient  will  go  a  great  way 
to  fruftrate  the  defign  of  the  French  and  recover 
our  trade. 

And  here  it  is  worth  obferving  that  this  fort 
of  Ofwego ;  built  by  governor  Burnet  in  1727, 
by  favour  of  the  Indians ,  flood  unmoleftcd  all 
the  laft  war  ;  and  altho’  the  garrifon  ufually  con- 
fifts  of  no  more  than  an  officer  and  23  men,  has 
been  of  more  fervice  and  benefit  than  ail  the  reft, 
altho’  now  it  muft  be  in  imminent  danger.  This 
is  a  demonftrauve  proof  of  the  great  importance 
and  advantage  of  fuch  forts,  on  the  number  of 
which  fmall  garrifons,  properly  placed,  the  in¬ 
ter  eft 
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cereft  and  fupport  of  the  French  almofi  wholly 
depend. 

However  more  effeftually  to  fecure  New  Fork, 
a  ftrong  fort  ought  to  be  built  in  view  of  the 
French  fort  at  Crown-Point .  By  means  of  this 
port  they  may  be  enabled  to  intercept,  or  at  leaffc 
difturb  the  trade  from  Albaney  up  the  Mohoks  ri¬ 
ver,  a  branch  of  Hudfon's ,  to  the  fix  nations,  by 
fending  a  force  on  that  fide  ;  and  could  they  de- 
ftroy  the  commerce  of  thofe  Indians  with  the 
province  of  New  York,  they  would  oblige  them 
to  depend  wholly  on  Canada ;  a  thing  which  they 
threatened  to  have  done  in  1732. 

During  the  late  French  war  from  1744  to  48^ 
Crown-Point  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  Canada, 
French  and  their  Indians ,  from  whence  they  at¬ 
tacked  New  York  and  the  north  weft  corner  of 
Majfachufet's  bay.  From  this  place  in  1745  they 
deftroyed  Saratoga  fettlement  on  Hudfon's  river, 
about  30  miles  above  Albaney .  In  which  parts 
during  that  and  the  two  following  years  they  killed 
and  captivated  above  300  of  our  people  * ;  de- 
ftroying  moft  of  the  inhabitants  and  plantations 
on  the  north  eaft  branch  of  that  river.  In  for¬ 
mer  wars  the  attack  on  New  England  was  from 
the  north  eaftward,  in  the  war  of  1746  it  was 
from  Crown-Point .  New  York  government  in 
former  French  wars  did  not  fuffer,  but  in  this  laft 
they  fuffered  much  -f  ;  that  is,  they  were  pu- 
nifhed  for  fuffering  that  fort  to  be  built.  Befides 
building  this  counter  fort,  Albaney  ought  to  be 
put  in  the  beft  pofture  of  defence  imaginable,  in 
order  to  fecure  it  againft  any  attempts  on  that 


•  Dougl.  Summary,  North  dtner,  vol,  ii.  p.  246. 
f  The  fame,  Vol.  i.  p.  316. 
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fide.  This  quarter  requires  the  ftrongeft  barriers, 
becaufe  the  French  have  declared  it  to  be  the 
chief  objedt  of  their  views  •,  and  it  lies  fo  near 
Quebek  the  center  of  all  their  ftrength  in  Canada , 
from  which  they  have  a  moll  convenient  paffage 
all  by  water,  excepting  a  fmall  fpace  of  about 
12  miles  by  land. 

Mr.  Callieres  who  firft  propofed  the  projedt  for 
the  conqueft  of  this  city,  to  induce  Lewis  XIV. 
to  comply  with  their  earned  defires,  fays  in  his 
Memoirs  to  the  French  minifters,  “  That  this 
“  conqueft  would  make  the  king  mafter  of  one 
“  of  the  fineft  ports  in  America ,  which  they 
“  might  enter  at  all  times  ;  and  a  moft  beautiful 
“  country,  in  a  mild  and  fertile  climate !”  No 
wonder  fo  inviting  a  defcription  as  this,  fhould 
fet  the  French  of  Canada  a  longing  for  New  Fork: 
but  ought  not  that  longing  of  theirs  to  make  us 
more  earned  to  preferve  it  ? 

By  thefe  fortifications  New  England  will  be 
pretty  well  fecured  on  the  weft  fide,  as  it  will  on 
the  eaft  by  thole  already  built,  and  the  two  now 
building  on  the  river  Kennebek,  one  by  the  pro¬ 
vince, the  other  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Kennebek 
purchafe  j  whofe  generous  example  it  is  hoped  will 
animate  others  to  do  the  like,  and  not  let  them 
flop,  till  they  have  eredfed  a  fortrefs  on  the  very 
banks  of  St.  Laurence  river,  which  is  within  their 
limits.  Mean  time,  as  the  laft  of  the  two  new 
forts,  has  been  founded  fo  high  as  the  Fakonnek 
falls,  and  the  north  part  of  New  England  lies 
wholly  expofed  to  the  ravages  of  an  enemy  ;  it 
is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  they  will  not  delay 
to  build  a  third  at  the  head  of  the  Kennebek  itfelf, 
in  the  carrying  place-,  not  above  four  miles  over, 
where  it  locks  with  the  river  called  by  the  French 
La  Chaudiere ;  which  falls  into  the  St.  Laurence 
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four  or  five  leagues  to  the  fouth  weft  of  Quebek. 
This  fort  fhould  be  ftrongly  built,  and  furnifhed 
from  Britain  with  a  garrii'on  of  500  flout  men  : 
unlefs  this  be  done,  the  building  thofe  two  forts 
will  only  ferve  to  put  the  French  in  mind  of  do¬ 
ing  it.  And  from  their  conduit  it  may  be  judg¬ 
ed,  that  a  fmaller  occafion  would  ferve  them  for 
a  pretence. 

The  building  a  fort  here  is  the  more  neceflfary 
on  three  accounts;  (1 )  as  it  will  bridle  the  Abenak- 
ki  Indians  in  the  intereft  of  the  French,  and  hin¬ 
der  them  from  ever  attempting  any  thing  againfl: 
New  England ;  this  having  always  been  the  place 
of  rendezvous  for  both  on  fuch  occafions.  It 
will  alfo  prevent  their  going  on  the  Ohio  expedi¬ 
tion  ;  and  thofe  reftraints,  by  degrees,  be  a  means 
of  their  coming  over  to  our  intereft.  (2)  As  it 
lies  near  the  heads  of  the  rivers  St.  Francis  and 
St.  John ,  as  well  as  of  the  Kennebek  and  La  Chan¬ 
dler  e  before-mentioned  :  fo  that  it  4  will  have  the 
command  of  four  very  important  rivers,  two  of 
which  fail  into  the  St.  Laurence ;  the  Chaudiere 
towards  Kebek,  and  the  St.  Francis  towards  Mon¬ 
treal.  (3)  As  it  will  help  to  cover  not  only  the 
northern  borders  of  New  England ,  but  alfo  thofe 
of  New  York,  from  which  it  will  not  be  far  dif- 
tance.  I  may  venture  to  fay,  that  the  good  ef¬ 
fect  of  this  fort  will  extend  as  far  as  Annapolis 
Royal,  and  the  town  of  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia  ; 
by  cutting  off  all  fupplies  of  men  and  ftores  to 
the  French  in  that  country,  by  St.  John's  river, 
which  will  oblige  them  to  abandon  their  forts 
lately  built  at  the  mouth  of  it.  The  Kennebek 
company  in  full  expectation  of  thisdefirable  event, 
already  given  land  to  100  men  and  their 

families,  to  fettle  the  country  thereabout,  under 
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protection  of  the  two  forts  newly  built  upon  that 
river. 

How  different  is  the  practice  in  fome  colonies 
to  this  generous  publick-fpirited  conduct  of  the 
Kennebek  proprietors !  The  affembly  of  New  York , 
in  their  addrefs  to  governor  de  Lancey ,  the  20th 
of  Auguft  haft,  complains,  “  that  other  colonies 
“  make  chemfelves  ftrong  and  defenfible,  by  fet- 
<c  tling  in  townflhips,  or  fome  other  clofe  order. 
While  our  frontier  lands  are  granted  away  in 
€C  patents  almoft  without  bounds  or  number,  re- 
(C  gardlefs  of  fettlements,  or  the  publick  welfare. 53 
And  in  a  ftate  of  the  Britijh  fettlements,  now  in 
view,  we  are  told,  that  even  “  the  lands  between 
tc  New  York  itfelf  and  Albany ,  on  both  Tides  of 
“  Eudfons  river,  by  an  abide  which  ought  to  be 
u  remedied,  viz.  the  old  exorbitant  grants,  are  but 
<c  thinly  inhabited  *,  altho5  lands  for  fettlement  in 
cc  that  colony  are  extremely  wanted,  and  thofe 
ct  traCts  would  foon  be  purchafed,  if  they  could 
“  be  had  at  any  tolerable  rates.55 

This  unpeopled  (late  of  the  country  is  of  fo 
much  the  worfe  confequence,  fince  in  cafe  the 
French  fhould  attack  Albany  and  New  York  at  the 
fame  time,  one  by  fea  and  the  other  by  land, 
conformably  to  their  plan,  from  whence,  could 
Albany  be  reinforced  ?  the  country  has  not  men  to 
fupply  it,  nor  could  York ,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  be  able  to 
fpare  any.  On  this  occafion  the  memorial  of  1732, 
obferves,  <c  that  when  the  prefent  ftate  of  New  York 
and  the  power  of  thofe  neighbours  [the  French] 
“  is  well  underftood,  it  will  too  evidently  appear, 
cc  that  they  will,  on  a  rupture,  be  under  unhap- 
cc  py  circumftances ;  and  with  them  the  other  co- 
“  lonies  muft  be  deeply  involved.55  Such  en¬ 
feebling  grants  therefore  are  of  pernicious  ten¬ 
dency  every  where,  but  no  where  fo  much  as  in 
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province  of  New  York  which  being  the  key  of  all 
the  other  colonies,  and  mod  expofed  to  our  northern 
neighbours, who  for  thefe  reafons  covet  it,all  means 
which  can  be  thought  of  conducive  either  to  its 
improvement  or  fecurity,  ought  to  be  applied  ; 
and  every  the  leaft  obftacle  to  either  ought  to  be 
removed. 

After  the  words  cited  from  the  aflembly’s  ad- 
drefs,  they  juffcly  remark,  “  we  can  ered  forts  and 
block-houfes,  but  to  what  end  ?  woods  and 
uncultivated  trads  are  not  the  objeds  of  fecu¬ 
rity.  Induftry  is  to  be  proteded,  and  mens 
perfons  to  be  defended  ;  otherwife  little  good 
will  accrue  to  thepublick,  be  the  expence  what 
it  will.5’  5Tis  true,  there  can  be  no  profped 
of  fettling  a  country  while  fuch  difcouraging  grants 
are  in  the  way  :  but  were  thofe  obftacles  removed, 
under  the  protection  of  fuch  forts  as  have  been 
propofed,  in  a  very  fhort  time  we  might  hope  to 
fee  this  part  well  inhabited,  and  confequently  the 
ftrongeft  barrier  (as  it  ought  to  be)  in  the  Englijh 
American  dominions  againfl  the  French . 

With  regard  to  Neva  Scotia, including  the  country 
to  the  call  of  Kennibek  river,  it  will  require  fe- 
veral  forts  and  fettlements  to  fecure  ir,  not  only 
at  the  mouths  of  the  three  principal  rivers  Penob - 
/koty  La  Croix,  and  St .  John's,  at  which  lad  there 
are  two  French  forts :  but  alfo  at  certain  polls  along 
thofe  rivers,  particularly  this  lafl  ;  which  begin¬ 
ning  not  far  from  the  head  of  the  Kennibek ,  and 
palling  with  a  circular  courfe,  encompalfeth  the 
greater  and  mod  valuable  part  of  all  the  country  ; 
fo  that  thofe  forts  will  keep  both  French  and  Indi¬ 
ans  in  awe  \  as  they  will  have  an  eafy  commu¬ 
nication  by  water  among  themfelves,  and  with 
the  fettlements  on  the  other  rivers,  travelling  only 
a  little  way  by  land. 

Above 
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Above  all,  care  muft  be  taken  to  build  a  ftrong 
fort  at  Shegnikto  on  fome  elevated  ground  to  the 
north  of  the  French  fort,  which  may  both  com¬ 
mand  and  exceed  it  in  force ;  for  the  prefent  fore 
is  fo  weak,  and  ill  fituated,  that  the  garrifon 
would  be  obliged  to  furrender  aimoft  at  the  firft 
fhot  *,  fo  that  in  cafe  of  a  war  we  fliould  have  no 
chance  there.  Nor  will  this  be  enough:  it  will  be 
neceflfary  for  fecuring  it  to  have  two  forts  more  ; 
one  at  Bay  Verte  to  prevent  our  neighbours  from 
invading  the  country  at  pleafure,  that  being  their 
landing  place  from  Canada ;  and  one  of  the  two 
ways  by  which  they  enter  and  correfpond  with 
Nova  Scoria. :  St.John’s  river,  as  before-mentioned, 
is  the  other,  by  which  (fays  LaHontan)  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  thole  two  countries  may  hear  from  each 
other  in  16  or  17  days,  tho5  not  in  a  month  by 
fea. 

The  fecond  fort  ought  to  be  erected  at  the  en¬ 
trance  into  Shegnikto  balon  or  harbour  ;  for,  fliould 
the  French  build  one  there,  they  would  exclude 
all  accefs  to  it  by  fea. 

But,  as  the  eredling  fo  many  forts  at  once  in 
this  province  (of  Nova  Scotia)  may  be  thought 
too  expenfive  a  work,  it  may  be  fufficient  for  the 
prefent,  only  to  build  fome  along  the  river  St. 
Jojhn  and  thofe  at  Shegnikto . 

By  fuch  a  number  of  forts  and  fettlements  as  I 
have  mentioned,  may  the  Britijh  territories  be  ef- 
fedually  fecured,  the  French  kept  at  a  diflance, 
and  our  trade  in  good  meafure  recovered  by  paf- 
fages  opened  for  the  Indians  to  come  and  trade 
with  the  colonies  j  which  will  likewife  be  at  liberty 
to  extend  their  fettlements  on  all  Tides,  in  fpite  of 
any  oppofition  which  the  French  can  give  them  ; 
or  rather  without  danger  of  any  from  them  :  for, 
by  means  of  thefe  forts  a  much  ftronger  line  of 
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circumvallation  will  be  formed  againft  them,  thari 
they  at  prefent  haVe  againft  us. 

You  will  fay,  perhaps,  that  I  have  cut  out  a 
fine  cxpenfive  work  for  the  colonies.  It  will  be 
expenfive,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that:  but,  what 
can  be  done,  fuppofing  fewer  forts  will  not  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  fecure  them  ?  If  therefore  the  burthen 
falls  heavy,  they  may  thank  their  own  mifma- 
nagements.  Had  forts  been  gradually  built  on 
their  frontiers,  and  as  they  extended  their  out 
fettlements,  after  the  example  of  the  French ,  a 
thing  which  ought  to  have  been  done,  the  charge 
would  not  have  been  felt.  As  this  has  been  ne¬ 
glected,  that  muft  be  done  at  once,  which  fhould 
have  been  done  at  different  times.  Befides,  the 
expence  is  greatly  augmented  by  their  having  fuffer- 
ed  th ^French  to  build  upon  them,  every  where.  At 
firft  a  few  forts  erected  in  proper  places  would 
have  ferved  the  purpofe,  and  their  neighbours 
finding  the  poffeffions  fecured,  might  never  have 
thought  of  difturbing  them  :  Bui  feeing  the  coun¬ 
tries  lie  open,  and  the  colonies  carelefs  thro5  a 
vain  fecurity,  or  worfe,  covetoufnefs,  they  were 
invited  to  enter,  and  puniih  their  negledl  in  the 
manner  they  have  done. 

The  French  too  unwilling  either  to  quit  the 
pofTeffion  of  what  they  have  gotten,  no  matter 
how  unjuftly,  or  lofe  the  great  expences  which 
they  have  been  at  to  build  fo  many  forts,  will 
doubtlefs  difpute  every  inch  of  ground  as  long  as 
they  can,  and  when  driven  out  of  one  place  fortify 
another,  with  a  view,  if  pofiible,  to  tire  us  out. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  expence  to  the  co¬ 
lonies  of  fecuring  themfelves,  fhould  be  very 
great ;  bur.  if  it  was  to  be  the  double  of  what  it 
may  be,  they  ought  not  to  repine,  but  undergo 
it  with  chearfulnefs,  fince  they  have  brought  it  all 
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upon  themfelves  ;  in  fhort,  if  they  would  pre- 
ferve  their  pofleffions,  they  have  no  other  alterna¬ 
tive,  but  either  to  eredt  a  fufficient  number  of 
forts,  or  go  to  war.  If  this  method  fucceeds,  it 
will  not  only  be  much  better  than  a  war,  which 
is  attended  with  numerous  hazards  and  calamities, 
but  we  (hall  be  great  gainers  by  it,  frnce  we  fhall 
fave  the  expence  of  a  war,  whereas  an  expenfive 
war,  altho’  luccefsful,  would  not  fave  us  this  ex¬ 
pence.  For  forts  would  then  be  as  neceffary  to 
preferve  the  colonies,  as  they  are  now.  It  will 
dignify  nothing  to  drive  the  French  out  of  a 
country,  if  we  do  not  fecure  it ;  for,  as  they  never 
give  up  the  thoughts  of  what  they  have  once 
poffdTed,  they  will  certainly  return  to  it  whenever 
they  find  an  opportunity.  Witnefs  their  frequent 
returns  into  Nova  Scotia ,  as  often  as  they  have 
been  forced  out.  That  method  rhen  is  moft  ele- 
gible,  which  would  fave  us  one  of  thofe  expences. 
However,  we  had  better  be  at  both,  than  lofe 
fuch  valuable  colonies,  which  are  the  principal  fund 
of  wealth  to  England . 

After  all,  the  expence  will  not  be  fo  very  great 
as  may  at  firft  fight  be  imagined.  I  have  been 
informed  by  gentlemen,  knowing  in  thefe  mat¬ 
ters,  that  fuch  forts  might  be  built  at  the  rate  of 
a  thoufand  pounds  each,  one  with  another.  So 
that  fuppoSng  their  number  amounted  to  30  or 
even  40,  what  is  that  expence  to  put  the  colonies 
in  a  good  pofture  of  defence  ?  But  perhaps,  at 
prefent,  or  at  firft,  it  may  be  fufficient  to  fecure 
the  northern  borders  of  our  colonies,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Ohio  to  the  head  of  the  Ken- 
nebek ,  and  then  about  nine  forts  might  do  ;  two  on 
the  Ohio ,  one  at  its  mouth  in  the  Miffijfippi,  and 
the  other  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wabajh  :  a  third 
higher-up  on  the  Wabajh ,  a  fourth  at  Niawgre ,  a 
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firth  at  Crown  Point ,  and  a  fixth  at  the  head  of 
the  Kenmbek  ;  a  feventb  at  the  mouth  of  St.John's 
1  !VVr5  and  an  eighth  at  Shegnikto  :  to  thefe  let  us 
ado  a  ninth  in  the  country  of  the  Charokees*  Thus 
tor  about  io  or  11,000  pounds,  allowing  the 
lin plus  towards  building  home  ftronger  than  ordi¬ 
nary,  may  the  colonies  be  tolerably  well  de¬ 
fended  with  forts  againft  any  attempts  of  the 
French  to  hinder  them  from  compleating  their  de- 
fign  of  gradually  fortifying  their  frontiers  effec¬ 
tually  :  which  ought  to  be  done  as  foon  as  pofli- 
b;e,  beginning  at  the  fame  time  at  the  two  extre¬ 
mities  of  the  Northern  line,  where  the  ftrongeft 
forts  of  all  ought  to  be  built,  under  the  protecti¬ 
on  of  ftrong  bodies  of  forces. 

To  fupport  what  has  been  advanced  concern¬ 
ing  the  expence  of  building  forts,  I  fhall  cite  the 
words  of  an  American  gentleman  well  verfed  in 
the  affairs  of  the  colonies,  in  a  letter  written  a 
few  years  ago  to  his  friend  in  London ,  44  The 

4i  charge,  fays  he,  of  building  forts  neceffary  for 
*  the  above  purpofes,  if  efti mated  by  the  ex- 
44  pence  and  fize  of  thofe  of  Europe,  or  thole  on 
44  the  fea-coafts  of  the  principal  towns  in  America , 
44  which  may  be  attacked  by  fhips  and  cannon, 
44  may  make  thefe  propofals  feem  impracticable. 
44  Therefore,  it  may  be  proper  to  fhew  what  the 
44  forts  already  built  there  coft  the  EngliJIo  and 
44  French ,  with  how  many  men  they  are  ufually 
44  garriibned,  from  which  their  maintenance  may 
4L  be  computed  ;  and  that  fuch  have  generally 
u  been  fufficient  for  the  intention.  In  1734, 
'*4  New  Fork  built  a  fort  at  Skene  Aadi,  with 
**  eight  pieces  of  fmall  cannon,  well  contrived  for 
' 4  defence  againft  fmall  arms  (the  only  weapons 
44  Indians  can  have)  and  capable  of  containing 
44  above  200  men,  which  colt  Jefs  than  one  thou- 
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fand  pounds.  The  year  after,  another  of  the 

fame  model  and  fize  was  built  among  the  Ma- 
44  quas  [or  Mohawk ]  Indians  for  as  Imall  a  fum, 
4C  That  at  Ofwego ,  by  reafon  of  the  diftance,  colt 
44  a  trifle  more.  Fort  Moor ,  in  South  Carolina , 
tc  and  Fort  Augufla  in  Georgia ,  by  no  juft  means 
44  could  exceed  either  of  the  other,  as  they  are 
46  not  fo  well  built,  and  are  worfe  planned.  The 
44  French  forts  at  Niawgra ,  Detroit  and  Alba - 
44  hamy,  are  much  like  them  ;  and  the  number 
44  of  private  men  of  both  nations,  in  each  of  thefe 
44  garrifons,  are  nearly  equal,  from  20  to  30. 
44  But  the  French  always  have  molt  officers. 
44  Crown  Pointy  as  it  is  defigned  for  a  perpetual 
44  barrier  between  the  Englijh  and  French ,  as  well 
44  as  to  cover  Canada  and  Mont  Real  from  inva- 
44  flons  which  may  be  attempted  on  that  fide,  is 
44  ftrono;er,  and  built  in  a  different  manner.” 

What  number  of  forces  may  be  neceffary  on 
this  cccafion,  I  will  not  pretend  to  prefcribe  :  But 
whatever  it  may  be,  they  ought  to  be  furnifhed  all 
at  once  for  carrying  on  the  work  in  different  parts 
at  the  fame  time,  and  preventing  any  attempt  of 
our  bad  neighbours  [for  we  muff  not  call  them 
enemies  yet)  in  one  place,  while  we  are  employed 
in  flrengthning  another.  We  fhould  have  regu¬ 
lar  forces  in  the  country  much  fuperior  to  thofe 
of  the  French ,  that  in  cafe  of  a  lols  on  our  fide,  or 
recruits  on  theirs,  our  people  may  be  quickly 
reinforced  and  fupported.  The  colonies  chem- 
felves  will,  no  doubt,  chearfully  furnifh  the  greater 
part  of  thefe  forces,  efpecially  if  they  be  officered 
by  their  own  people  *,  a  meafure  the  more  proper, 
as  it  would  prevent  mifunderftandings  /always 
fatal  to  military  expeditions)  which  might  happen 
to  arife  between  officers  and  troops  of  different 
countries  :  for  foldiers  will  more  readily  obey 
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their  natural  commanders-,  and  this  regard  fhewn, 
the  latter  will  make  them  more  zealous  to  repulfe 
the  French ,  againft  whom  they  are  highly  exaf- 
perated.  They  are  like  wife  better  acquainted 
with  the  fituation  of  the  country,  as  well  as  with 
the  difpofition  of  their  people,  and  with  the  man¬ 
ner  of  proceeding  againft  their  enemies  of  both 
kinds. 

In  thefe  preparations  the  utmoft  diligence  is 
ablolutely  necelTary,  confidering  what  alarming 
accounts  arrive  every  day  of  the  diftrefled  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  colonies,  their  apprehenfions  of  the 
French ,  who  are  drawing  out  forces  on  every  fide, 
and  of  the  little  which  hath  been  yet  done,  or 
preparations  made  to  oppofe  them  :  fomething 
therefore  ought  to  be  undertaken  this  winter,  to 
give  a  check  to  their  proceedings,  whether  it  be 
by  building  two  or  three  forts  of  our  own,  or  de- 
molifhing  fo  many  of  theirs.  For,  confidering 
the  entei  prizing  fpirit  and  indefatigable  diligence 
of  thofe  people  (which  deferve  both  our  praife 
and  imitation)  if  nothing  can  be  done  till  next 
lummer,  as  fome  would  pretend,  it  will  give  the 
French ,  who  are  already  very  ftrong,  leifure 
enough  to  fortify  themfelves  fo  effeftually,  that 
it  may  require  at  leaft  five  times  the  force  and  ex¬ 
pence  which  it  would  at  prefent,  whether  we  only 
proceed  to  fortify  our  colonies,  or  are  obliged  to 
enter  into  an  open  war. 


IV.  The 
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IV. 

fhe  defencelefs  condition  of  the  colonies ,  to  what 

owing. 

OUCH  meafures  clofely  purfued  and  weil  exe- 
^  cuted,  will,  doubtlefs,  procure  a  temporary 
relief:  But,  in  order  to  make  the  fecurity  effec¬ 
tual  and  lafting,  two  things  muft  be  antecedently 
done. 

The  fir  ft  is  to  bring  about  a  union  of  the  co¬ 
lonies  among  themfelves,  for  their  mutual  fupporr. 
And  happily  at  laft,  the  danger  which  now 
threatens  them  has  opened  their  eyes,  and  dif- 
pofed  them  to  unite  :  fo  that  this  imtrufion  of 
their  neighbours,  whatever  it  may  coft  them,  in 
cafe  they  can  get  over  it,  will,  in  the  end,  prove 
a  bleffing  inftead  of  a  curfe. 

On  this  occafion  I  cannot  forbear  obferving, 
that  the  confirmation  which  the  prefent  bold  in* 
vafion  of  the  French  into  the  country  of  the  Ohio , 
has  thrown  the  colonies  into,  ought  to  be  a  per¬ 
petual  warning  to  them  how  they  aft  for  the  fu* 
ture  ;  fince  they  muft  now  be  convinced  that  by 
neglecting  the  proper  means  of  uniting  for  their 
mutual  defence,  and  fortifying  their  out-fettle- 
ments,  as  well  as  frontiers,  they  may  be  reduced 
at  length  to  the  neceftity  of  fubmicting  to  either 
a  foreign  or  a  domeftic  yoke. 

A  ftate  may  be  ruined  by  the  ill  conduft  of  ei¬ 
ther  the  people  or  their  governors :  which  muft 
be  the  cafe,  when  one  party,  led  by  corrupt  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  regardlefs  of  the  admonitions  or  dis¬ 
contents  of  the  other,  aft  wholly  in  conformity 
to  their  own  felfifh  or  rapacious  views,  and  oblti- 
nately  refufe  to  do  what  is  neceffary  for  the  good 
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of  the  whole.  It  is  tints  that  governments  are 
overturned  or  nations  enflaved. 

A  union  of  the  colonies  has  been  recommended 
by  none  more  zealoufly  than  the  American  gentle¬ 
men  themfelves,  who  have  wilhed  their  welfare. 
Without  one,  they  never  can  be  fecure  from  fuch 
incompatible  neighbours  as  theFrencb-,  and  his  chief- 
ly  to  the  want  of  this  union  that  they  owe  their  pre- 
fent  calamitous  fituadon  :  for,  being  in  a  (late  of 
feparation,  and  each  acting  folely  for  its  own  in- 
tereft,  without  regard  to  the  welfare  or  fafety  of 
the  reft  ;  this  naturally  begat  jealoufies,  envy- 
ings,  animofides,  and  even  a  difpofition  to  do  one 
another  mifchief  rather  than  good.  Thus  at  va¬ 
riance,  as  it  were,  like  enemies  among  themfelves, 
one  province  beheld,  without  concern,  a  neigh¬ 
bour  province  attacked  and  ravaged  by  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  refufed  lending  any  aid  of  either  men  or 
money,  under  pretence,  that  the  danger  did  not 
a3v£t  them  ;  that  the  other  provinces  had  more 
trade  than  theirs;  and  that  every  province  ought 
to  t  ike  care  of  itfelf. 

Some  of  the  provinces  immediately  dependent 
on  the  crown  have  refufed  to  affift  the  charter  go¬ 
vernments,  which  has  given  thofe  colonies  a  kind 
of  antipathy,  and  made  them  averfe  to  affift  fuch 
bad  relations.  New  York  efpecially  has  been 
guilty  of  this  unneighbourly  and  unnatural  parr. 

<c  New  York ,  fays  Mr.  Dimmer,  in  his  repre- 
iC  fentation,  has  always  kept  itfelf  in  a  ftate  of  neu- 
“  trality,  contributing  nothing  to  the  common 
£C  fafety  of  the  Britijh  colonies ;  while  the  Canada 
tc  Indians  joined  by  parties  of  the  French ,  ufed  to 
“  make  their  rout  by  the  borders  of  New  York , 
£c  without  any  moleftarion  from  the  EngHJh  of 
“  that  province,  and  fall  upon  the  out-towns  of 
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“  New  England,  This  behaviour  was  the  more 
*c  unpardonable  in  that  government  becau'e  they 
cc  have  400  regular  troops  maintained  among 
“  them,  at  the  King’s  charge,  and  have  five  na- 
cc  tions  ot  the  Jroquois  on  their  confines,  who 
u  are  e n t i  e I y  dependent  on  them  ;  and  might 
“  eafily,  had  they  been  engaged  in  the  common 
caufe,  have  intercepted  the  French  in  their 
u  marches,  and  thereby  prevented  the  depreda- 
rions  on  his  majefty’s  fubjedts  of  New  England \ 
cc  Solemn  and  repeated  applications  were  made 
“  to  the  government  of  New  York,  by  the  go- 
“  vernors  of  the  Majfachufets ,  Connetticu and 
Rhode  IJland ,  in  their  letters  on  this  fubjedt, 
“  bar  in  vain  :  the  anfwer  was.  They  could  not 
think  it  proper  to  engage  their  Indians  in  aftual 
<c  war ,  left  they  Jhould  endanger  their  own  fron- 
^  tiers ,  and  bring  on  themfelves  an  expence  which 
ct  they  were  in  no  condition  to  provide  for.” 

However,  this  facrificing  of  their  brethren  did 
not  fave  themfelves  ;  for  the  French ,  after  they 
had  done  harraffing  the  borders  of  New  England , 
and  deftroying  many  of  the  inhabitants,  then  fell 
on  New  York  ;  and  that  government  which  re- 
fufed  to  fuccour  their  neighbours,  for  fear  of  pro¬ 
voking  the  French ,  as  they  pretended,  by  no  lefs 
bad  a  ftep,  proceeding  from  the  fame  real  caufe, 
which  was  ccvetoufnefs,  brought  that  very  evil 
on  the  province  which  they  feemed  fo  careful  to 
avoid  :  lor  by  buffering  the  French  to  build  the 
fort  at  Crown- Poirr,  within  their  frontiers,  in 
173;,  as  hath  been  mentioned,  they  in  effect 
gave  up  their  chief  fecurity  on  that  fide  into  their 
hands.  This  they  experienced  to  their  colt  three 
years  after  :  when  being  fenfibly  alarmed  with 
the  motions  of  the  French  and  Indians  on  their 
frontiers,  they  found  themfelves  obliged  to  be 
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n  near  12,000  pounds  charge  at  once,  to  provide 
towards  their  defence  ;  which  they  might  have 
laved  by  only  laying  out  a  few  hundreds  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  enemy  from  falling  on  New  England , 
•and  building  that  dangerous  fort.  Ever  fince 
which  lime  they  have  been  under  the  greateft  ap~ 
prehen fions  ;  and  none  cry  out  louder  now  for  aid 
from  their  neighbours,  than  they  who  fo  lately 
refilled  to  lend  them  any.  A  juft  punifhment 
which  is  always  the  confequence  of  afting  againft 
the  eflablifhed  maxims  of  obligation  and  fafety. 

That  fame  felfifh  fpirit  which  induced  them  to 
difregard  their  brethern,  at  length  lo  far  poffeffed 
them  as  to  make  them  forget  themfelves,  and  not 
only  negleft  to  fccure  their  refpeftive  frontiers, 
but  even  to  fuffer  the  French  to  build  forts  in 
thofe  very  places  where  they  ought  to  have  erefted 
them  for  their  own  fecurhy.  So  that  it  may  be 
in  a  manner  faid  that  all  the  encroachments  which 
they  now  complain  of  were  made  with  their  own 
confent. 

But  I  cannot  better  fet  forth  the  pernicious 
effects  of  this  difunion  than  in  the  words  of  the 
Gentleman  quoted  before,  to  his  friend  in  London , 
a  few  years  ago.  “  The  Britijh  colonies  are  with-? 
46  our  union,  are  difconcerted,  are  jealous  of  each 
other,  and  aft  on  different  principles  as  well  as 
*c  interefts.  Some  colonies  have  borne  the  bur- 
thens  of  all  wars,  whilft  others  have  had  peace 
cc  and  protection  without  expence  :  fome  have 
6C  even  grown  rich  by  fupplying  the  enemies  of 
<c  its  neighbour  in  aftual  war.  Very  few  colonies1 
4C  know  their  own  bounds.  In  1731  New  Eng- 
44  land  and  New  York ,  for  that  reafon,  tamely  faw 
cc  Crown  Point  fortified,  the  confequence  of  which 
tc  has  very  lately  been  felt.  In  1726  New  York 
44  and  Penfylvania  permitted  Niawgra  to  be  pof- 
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feffed  and  garrifoned,  and  very  probably  will 

fuller  Tkrcndoquot  to  undergo  the  fame  fate, 

“  as  it  is  not  known  to  which  province  it  be* 
64  longs.” 

That  the  colonies  have  contributed  much  to 
their  prefent  unhappy  lituacion,  is  a  fait  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  all  the  American  writers  I  have  met 
with  who  treat  on  this  fubjeit.  They  charge 
them  with  jealoufies  and  ammofities  on  account 
of  trade  and  private  intered,  and  alledge  that 
thefe  felfifh  views  enter  into  their  affemblies,  and 
prevent  the  public  welfare  ;  with  not  affi fling  one 
another,  when  attacked  *,  with  fuffering  the  French 
to  encroach  on  each  other,  and  build  forts  with¬ 
out  any  oppofkion  ;  with  taking  no  care  of  the 
pubic  fecurity,  and  even  neglecting  to  fecure 
their  frontiers,  the*  earneftly  recommended  to 
them  by  the  King.  This  occafioned  Mr.  Kennedy 
to  lay,  cc  I  cannot  help  thinking,  from  upwards 
“  of  forty  years  obfervations  upon  the  conduit 
*c  of  our  colony  affemblies,  and  the  little  regard 
u  paid  by  them  to  indruitions,  that  if  it  be  left 
cc  altogether  to  them,  the  whole  will  end  in  al- 
cc  tercation  and  words.” 

The  colonies  have,  in  reality,  in  many  cafes, 
ailed  as  if  they  thought  themfelves  fo  many  in¬ 
dependent  date?,  under  their  refpeitive  charters, 
rather  than  as  provinces  of  the  fame  empire  : 
which  confideration  neceffariiy  requires  a  union 
of  the  parts,  for  fecurity  of  the  whole.  And  with¬ 
out  doubt,  in  cafe  they  will  not  unite  of  their 
own  accord,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Britifo  par¬ 
liament  to  unite  or  incorporate  them  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  may  appear  mod  conducive  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  colonies  in  general,  confident  with 
the  privileges  and  immunities  which  they  enjoy 
from  the  royal  grants. 
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Indeed  this  difunion  among  the  provinces  has 
Lxen  kept  up  in  good  meafure  by  a  pernicious 
maxim,  which  in  iome  former  reigns  prevailed 
in  their  mother  country,  like  that  which  (ecros  to 
prevail  there  (till,  of  ruling  by  parties,  or  di~ 
vifion.  1  he  bad  effedts  of  which  may  be  feen  in 
the  prefent  diftreffed  and  diflempered  (fate  of  the 
colonies,  by  which  the  maxim  divide  et  impera , 
appears  to  have  operated  more  for  the  interelt  of 
the  French  than  of  Great  Britain  :  former  go¬ 
vernments  might  likewife  have  had  another  pre¬ 
tence  for  keeping  up  this  diiunion  among  the  co¬ 
lonies,  namely,  the  danger,  in  an  united  ftate,  of 
their  throwing  off  dependence  and  fetting  up  for 
themfelves.  But  this  can  never  reafonably  be 
fuppofed  to  happen,  were  they  ever  fo  rich,  as 
well  as  ftrongly  united,  unlefs  they  were  driven 
to  that  extremity,  by  ufage  which  would  make 
Britons  themfelves  impatient  of  fubjedlion.  How¬ 
ever,  to  fuppofe  any  fuch  danger  at  prefent,  or 
for  many  ages  to  come,  is  ridiculous ;  fince  they 
can  never  do  any  thing  while  they  want  a  fleer, 
and  Britain  has  one  to  reftrain  them.  So  long  as 
this  fhall  be  the  cafe,  if  ever  they  fhould  revolt, 
it  would  never  be  with  defign  to  fet  up  for  them¬ 
felves  :  they  would  be  under  a  neceflity  to  feek 
the  protection  of  fome  other  power.  A  flep 
which  would  be  much  more  pernicious  to  Britain 
than  barely  fhaking  off  their  dependency,  as  there 
could  be  no  hopes  of  their  recovery.  And  where¬ 
as  in  one  cafe  fhe  might  ftill  be  fupplied  from 
them,  with  their  produce  of  fugars,  timber,  na¬ 
val  (lores,  and  other  commodities ;  in  the  other 
cafe  fhe  would  be  intireiy  deprived  of  thofe  rich 
branches  of  commerce,  and  both  their  wealth  and 
power  would  be  turned  again  ft  her. 


The 


The  colonies  from  fome  hard  ufage,  received 
in  former  times,  had  entertained  an  opinion  that 
Britain  was  refolved  to  keep  them  low,  and  re¬ 
gard  Ids  of  their  welfare.  They  feerntd  con¬ 
firmed  in  this  opinion  by  nothing  more  than  the 
governors  and  other  officers  lent  among  them. 

In  reading  nhehiftory  of  American  affairs,  one 
would  imagine,  that  at  certain  times  the  admi- 
niftration  here  had  entered  into  a  confpiracy  by 
that  method,  either  to  ruin  the  colonies,  or  give 
them  up  to  France:  for  they  employed  needy 
perfons,  generally  without  either  principles  or  abi¬ 
lities  who,  ftudious  only  to  make  the  mod  of 
their  time,  minded  no  hing  but  how  to  fill  their 
purfes :  too  often  intent  likewife  on  enriching 
themfelves  by  trade,  they  have  not  only  neg- 
letfied  the  affairs  of  the  plantations,  but  have  en¬ 
couraged  mealures  prejudicial  to  the  colonies,  and 
therefore  milled  the  government  here  by  falfe  re~ 
prefentations  of  their  condition.  This  was  the 
cafe  of  colonel  Moor ,  governor  of  Carolina ,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  who  had 
formed  a  defign  to  engrofs  the  whole  trade  of 
that  province  to  himfclf,  by  a  bill  drawn  up  for 
that  purpofe.  On  being  disappointed  of  his  aim, 
he  fee  on  foot  other  meafures,  which  occafioned 
many  troubles ;  and  thefe  were  continued  by  the 
iubfequent  governors,  till,  on  the  people’s  petition, 
the  charter  was  vacated,  and  the  government  re- 
famed  by  the  crown.  Indeed  from  trading  go¬ 
vernors  a  genuine  representation  of  colony-affairs 
is  never  to  be  expedited.  This  was  the  colonel 
Moor,  who,  on  appearance  of  two  final!  frigates 
off  at  fea,  made  a  precipitate  retreat  from  before 
the  caftle  of  St.  Auguftin ,  which  he  had  befieged 
leaving  all  his  tranfports,  with  a  great  quantity 
of  (lores,  ammunition  and  provifions,  to  the  ene- 
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my.  On  this  occafion  it  is  worth  obftrving,  that 
the  Indian  chief  retired  with  the  reft  to  his  Pe- 
riawgas ,  and  flept  on  his  oars,  with  much  un¬ 
concern.  The  governor’s  foldiers  uneafy  to  be 
gone,  de fired  him  to  make  hafte  away  :  but  he  re¬ 
plied  44  No  :  altho’  your  governor  leaves  you, 
“  I  will  not  ftir  til!  I  have  feen  all  my  men  be- 
46  fore  me.  5  What  more  noble  could  the  greateft 
general  of  Greece  or  Pome  have  faid  ?  Several 
of  thefe  governors,  by  ffieir  arbitrary  proceedings 
and  rapine,  have  almoft  ruined  the  colonies  which 
they  were  fet  over  :  feme  have  fo  provoked  the 
people  as  to  oblige  them  to  leize  their  perfuns  and 
lend  them  over  hither  ;  others  have  been  re¬ 
called  and  profecuted  :  but  rarely  the  [offerers 
reaped  any  advantage  from  fuch  profecutions ;  or 
any  of  the  offenders  were  made  examples  of,  as 
they  ought  to  have  been,  in  terror  to  others. 

There  have  been,  kis  true,  bad  charter  as  well 
as  crown  governors ;  of  which  firffc  kind  was  Moor 
above-mentioned.  But  altho’  their  a&ions  were 
much  alike,  there  was  a  vaft  difference  as  to  the 
confequence  ;  fince  the  colonies  were  generally  pu- 
mfhed  for  the  faults  of  their  own  governors  :  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  any  amends  made 
them  for  the  violences  and  oppreffions  committed 
by  thofe  fent  from  hence. 

The  welfare  or  ruin  of  provinces  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  depends  on  the  choice  of  governors  who 
are  lent.  Mr.  Golden  fpeaking  of  the  weak  and 
deceitful  counfels  which  prevailed  in  the  northern 
colonies,  about  the  year  1690,  and  which  had 
brought  the  five  nations  almoft  to  deftruftion, 
and  faved  Canada  from  it,  expreffeth  himfelf  thus : 
44  We  fhali  fee  by  the  fcquei  how  a  public  fpirir, 
44  directed  by  wife  counfels,  can  overcome  all 
44  difficulties,  while  a  felfifh  fpiric  lofes  all,  even 

44  natural 
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natural  advantages.  In  the  prefent  cafe  the 
turn  which  affairs  took  feems  to  have  been  en- 
tirely  owing  to  one  thing.  The  French  in 
making  the  Count  de  Frontenac  governor  of 
“  Canada ,  chofe  the  man  every  way  the  bed 
tc  qualified  for  this  fcrvice  :  the  Englijh  feemed 
to  have  had  little  regard  to  the  qualifications 
c€  of  the  perfon  they  fent,  but  to  gratify  a  rela- 
<c  tion  or  a  friend,  by  giving  him  an  opportunity 
fiC  to  make  a  fortune  :  and  as  he  knew  that  he 
<c  was  recommended  with  this  view,  his  counfels 
were  chiefly  employed  for  this  purpofe 
Elfewhere  f  (peaking  of  the  divifions  and  dis¬ 
orders  which  reigned  in  New  York  on  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  fays,  “  that  fome  imputed  all  the  misfor- 
<c  tunes  to  the  want  of  care  in  the  choice  of  go- 
cc  vernors  ;  and  that  the  miniftry  had  the  faving 
of  money  chiefly  in  view,  when  to  gratify  fome 
cc  fmall  fervices  they  gave  employments  in  Ame- 
cc  rica  to  thofe  who  were  not  capable  of  much 
<c  meaner  offices  at  home.” 

The  abjed  ftate  of  the  colonies  in  thofe  times, 
with  refped  to  governors,  was  fo  glaring,  that 
the  French  themfelves  took  notice  of  it.  Char¬ 
levoix  fpeaki  ,g  J  of  the  three  faults  which  he  ob- 
ferved  in  the  Bntijh  colonies,  two  whereof  have 
been  already  mentioned,  fays  the  greateft  of  them 
was  “  the  bad  choice  commonly  made  of  thofe 
“  to  whom  the  command  either  of  particular 
cc  polls,  or  intire  provinces,  was  intruded.  Thefe, 
6C  continues  he,  were  aimod  condantly  men  in- 
cc  tent  on  making  a  fortune,  who  knew  nothing 
ct  of  war,  nor  had  ever  fo  much  as  feen  a  battle  ; 
u  and  whofe  whole  meric  confided  in  having  pro- 

*  Hift.  of  the  Five  Nations,  p.  120. 
t  P.  94*  t  Vol.  ii,  p.  197. 
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cc  cured  riches  by  ways  incompatible  with  the 
‘c  qualifications  necelTary  to  fupport  the  ranks  to 
cc  which  they  were  advanced  ;  and  which  fuch 
kinds  of  perfons  never  do  acquire.5’ 

It  is  to  this  evil  condufr,  which  in  thofe  times 
was  purfued  by  the  government  here,  that  Mr. 
Golden  afcribes  the  jeaioufies  and  mifjndcrftand- 
ings  which  have  happened  between  the  people  and 
their  governors,  if  fuch  men  deferve  the  name  ; 
for  he  goes  on,  44  By  this  means  an  Englilh  go- 
“  vernor  generally  wants  the  efteem  of  the 
“  people.  While  they  think  that  a  governor  has 
not  the  good  of  the  people  in  view,  but  his 
own,  they  on  all  cccafions  are  jealous  of  him  : 
c;  fo  that  even  a  good  governor  with  more  dif- 
44  faculty  purfues  generous  purpofes  and  public 
44  benefits  :  becaule  the  people  fufpebt  them  to 
44  be  mere  pretences  to  cover  a  private  defign. 
44  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  any  man  oppofing  a 
44  governor,  is  fure  to  meet  with  the  favor  of 
44  the  people,  almoft  in  every  cafe.  On  the  other 
44  hand,  the  opinion  which  the  French  had  of  rhe 
44  Count  de  Frontenac  s  public  fpirig  and  of  his 
44  wifdom  and  diligence,  made  them  enter  into 
44  all  his  nieafures  without  hefitating,  and  chear- 
44  fully  obey  all  his  commands 

The  people  of  the  colonies,  finding  themfelves 
opprefied  by  their  governor,  who  adled  as  if  they 
thought  the  provinces  were  delivered  into  their 
hands  not  to  take  care  of,  but  to  plunder  and 
ruin,  complained  to  their  mother  country  •,  and 
their  mother  country  neither  regarded  their  com¬ 
plaints  nor  redreffed  their  grievances.  Want  of 
care  in  the  parents  begat  want  of  care  in  the  chil¬ 
dren  :  and  this  was  the  rife  of  the  prefent  difor- 

*  Ibid. 
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ders  in  the  colonies,  which  by  degrees  have  re¬ 
duced  them  to  l'uch  a  weak  condition,  that  it  has 
not  been  in  the  power  of  the  governors,  of  late 
years,  with  all  their  abilities  and  endeavours,  to 
reftore  them. 

However,  this  defirable  work  may,  in  a  little 
time  more,  be  effected,  provided  Britain  conti¬ 
nues  to  fend  over  men  of  condition  and  integrity, 
capable  of  applying  remedies  to  the  evif,  and 
zealous  for  the  wehare  of  the  colonies.  It  could 
be  wifhed  a)fo,  to  prevent  any  difference  which 
might  happen  between  the  colonies  and  their  go¬ 
vernors  about  their  falaries,  that  the  government 
here  would  take  the  payment  on  themfclves.  A 
fund  fufficient  to  defray  this  and  feveral  other  ex- 
pences  relating  to  the  plantations,  might  be  raifed, 
we  are  told,  by  only  laying  a  halfpenny  per  gal¬ 
lon  duty  on  the  molofles  and  rum  imported  into 
the  northern  colonies. 

There  ought  to  fubfift  a  perfeft  harmony  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  them.  They  both  ought 
to  think  their  interefls  to  be  the  fame,  as  they 
really  are  :  and  on  that  right  principle  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ought  not  only  to  ftrengthen  and  fupport 
them  to  the  utmoft,  but  encourage  and  promote 
their  commerce,  in  as  extenfive  a  manner  as  fhe 
does  her  own.  A  good  mother  feldom  fails  to 
have  good  children.  The  inhabitants  of  the  co¬ 
lonies  do  not  think  themfelves  aliens,  or  the  lefs 
2-kin  to  thofe  ol  Great  Britain ,  becaufe  feparated 
by  a  vaft  ocean,  and  dwelling  in  a  diftant  part  of 
the  globe  :  they  infift  that  they  are  branches  of 
the  fame  Britijh  tree,  tho5  tranlplanted  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  foil  *,  that  they  have  not  forfeited  their  Bri¬ 
tijh  rights  by  that  removal,  becaufe  they  removed 
with  confent  of  the  government,  and  fincerely 
acknowledge  themfelves  to  be  fubjeds  of  the  fame 
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King  :  That  they  daily  extend  the  power  and 
dominion  of  Great  Britain ,  by  extending  their 
fettlements  and  commerce  ;  fo  that  in  fupporting 
them  Great  Britain  in  effedt  fupports  itfelf,  and 
adds  to  its  own  wealth  :  That  their  industry  is  em¬ 
ploy’d  not  more  tor  their  own  than  their  brethren’s 
advantage,  who  are  enriched  by  their  labour  and 
the  valuable  produce  of  their  leveral  colonies  : 
that  for  this  reafon,  they  think  thernfelves  intitled 
both  to  their  love  and  afliftance,  which  it  is  no 
lefs  their  intereft  than  it  is  their  duty,  as  brethren, 
to  afford  them  :  that  in  fhort,  they  (peak  the  lame 
language,  and  are  of  the  fame  religion  with  them  ; 
fo  that  they  ought  not  to  be  thought  prefumptuous, 
if  they  confider  thernfelves  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  us,  or  treated  the  work,  becaufe  they  will 
be  Enghjhmen. 

From  what  has  been  (aid,  I  think  it  appears 
evident,  that  for  fecuruy  of  the  cololonies,  a 
general  union  is  abfolutdy  neceffary  ;  and  the  ra¬ 
ther,  as  in  all  emergencies  or  cafes  of  danger 
like  the  prefent,  (he  utmoft  unanimity  and  dif- 
patch  is  requifite  which  yer,  from  the  conftituti- 
-ons  ot  fome  of  the  colonies,  is  not  always  to  be 
hoped  for. 

Of  all  the  colonies  on  the  continent,  there  are 
only  the  Virginia ,  New  York ,  New  Hampfhire 9 
Carolina s9  and  Nova  Scotia ,  the  property  and  go¬ 
vernment  of  which  are  in  the  crown.  The  con- 
ftitutions  of  the  reft  are  of  a  mixt  kind.  In 
fome,  the  government  and  jurifdiftion  only  are  in 
the  crown,  and  the  property  in  particular  perfons, 
proprietors,  or  the  people  ;  in  others,  both  go¬ 
vernment  and  property  are  in  the  people:  laftly, 
in  fome,  both  government  and  property  are  vefted 
in  private  perfons. 

Out 
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Out  of  the  provinces,  therefore,  the  crown  may* 
be  faid  to  have  authority  in  only  five  or  fix  on  the 
continent,  to  raife  money,  and  levy  men  for  their 
defence.  *Tis  true,  thofe  colonies  where  the  people 
have  the  property,  will  naturally  be  induced  tode- 
fend  themfelves  when  attacked,  ?or  in  danger,  be- 
caufethe  land  is  their  own  :  But  then  as  they  can’t 
be  compelled  to  do  this  in  the  prefent  (late  of  dii- 
union,  if  they  fhould  be  affected  with  the  felfilh 
contagion,  which  has  prevailed  in  fome  colonies, 
they  would  help  none  but  themfelves.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  proprietary  colonies  are  not  likely 
to  help  either  their  neighbours  or  themfelves ;  for 
the  proprietor  or  proprietors  coveting,  perhaps 
to  make  the  mod  they  C2n  of  their  lands,  pocket 
all  the  quit-rents,  without  expending  any  thing 
confiderable  for  the  defence  of  the  country  ;  and, 
when  war  comes,  leave  the  people  in  the  lurch  : 
either  thro’  unwillingnefs  to  pait  with  what  they 
had  been  hoarding  for  many  years,  or  their  not 
being  able  to  affift  them,  having  fquandered  in 
high  living,  what  they  ought  to  have  laid  up 
againft  fuch  emergencies. 

This  was  the  cafe  with  many  of  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  Carolina^ who,  in  the  war  which  the  Spanijh 
Indians  made  on  that  colony,  about  1718,  to  re¬ 
venge  the  frauds  committed  by  the  traders,  were 
not  able  to  aflift  the  people.  This  obliged  them 
to  have  recourfe  for  fuccour  to  the  other  colo¬ 
nies  ;  which  not  being  fufficienc  for  the  purpofe, 
they  applied  to  the  government  here  to  take  them 
under  their  protection.  This,  joined  to  the  ar¬ 
bitrary  proceedings  of  the  governors  for  near  20 
years  before,  gave  fo  great  offence  to  the  King 
and  council,  that  in  vacating  the  Carolina  charter, 
with  refpebl  to  all  the  proprietors,  excepting  one, 
they  were  on  the  point  of  refuming  all  the  Ame¬ 
rican  charters.  This  recent  example,  methinus, 
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ought  to  be  a  warning  to  the  colonies,  not  to 
omit  doing  what  is  reafonable  and  neceffary  for 
defence  of  themfelves,  and  indeed  of  one  another. 

The  people  of  Carolina  had  certainly  a  juft  and 
lawful  pretence  for  what  they  did  :  for,  fmce  the 
proprietors  did  not  defend  them,  (whether  thro’ 
dilability  or  covetoufnefs  it  mattered  not)  as  they 
were  obliged  to  do  by  their  charter,  they  had  no 
right  to  jurifdidtion  or  authority  over  either  the 
country  or  the  inhabitants ;  both  which  were  for¬ 
feited  to  the  crown,  from  whom  they  received  their 
conditional  grant. 

Whether  all  the  other  colonies  have  the  fame  de¬ 
mand  on  the  crown  for  their  defence,  which  the 
people  of  Carolina ,  (fince  then  divided  into  two 
provinces)  had  on  their  proprietaries,  I  will  not 
undertake  to  determine.  They  fay,  indeed,  that 
they  ought  to  be  confidered  as  the  “  liege 
“  people  of  the  crown  of  England ,  and  to  have 
“  right  to  all  liberties,  franchifes,  and  privileges 
“  of  Englishmen ,  as  if  they  were  born  within  the 
“  kingdom  of  England ,”  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  people  or  Carolina  were  declared  to  be,  and 
have,  by  their  charter ;  and  that  fince  they  pay 
taxes  and  duties,  as  other  fubjefts  of  England  do, 
they  ought  to  be  intitled  to  the  defence  of  the 
government  as  much  as  the  people  of  England , 
and  to  be  at  no  farther  expence  on  that  occafion. 

This  is  a  very  delicate  poiut,  and  requires  to 
be  touched  with  great  caution  :  I  fhall,  therefore, 
content  myfelf  with  citing  the  opinion  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  author  on  the  like  occafion,  who  made  it  his 
bufinefs  to  enquire  into  the  affairs  of  the  colonies. 

“  We  cannot  help  taking  notice,  faith  he,  that 
“  in  every  one  of  the  governors  fpeeches  there 
“  are  great  complaints  of  the  bad  flate  of  their 
“  fortifications ;  and  as  thefe  complaints  have 

long 
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Cs  Jong  continued,  and  yet  remain  without  redreft* 
it  really  feems  high  time  to  put  thole  affairs 
€c  upon  fome  different  footing :  for  this  nation 
reaps  too  great  a  benefit  from  our  colonies  in 
the  W eji  Indies  [America]  to  be  quite  uncon- 
u  cerned,  whether  or  no  they  keep  themfelves  in 
a  proper  ftate  of  defence.  If  the  people  of  our 
u  refpeftive  colonies  can  bear  taxes,  and  will 
<c  not  tax  themfelves  in  a  proper  ftate  for  fo  ne- 
cc  ceffary  a  purpofe,  the  legiflative  authority  of 
cc  Great  Britain  might  interpofe:  And  if  they 
66  already  pay  as  many  taxes  as  they  are  able  to 
<c  bear,  which  are  all  appropriated  to  other  more 
“  necejjary  purpofes,  if  any  more  necejjary  can  be„ 
this  nation  ought  to  affift  them  :  But  it  looks  a 
ci  little  odd,  continues  the  fame  writer,  that  while 
cc  our  governors  are  moft  of  them  reaping  their 
“  annual  thoufands,  their  refpeclive  governments 
ftiould  remain  without  the  neceffary  fortifica- 
44  tions  for  fcores  of  years.’’ 

Altho5  on  confidering  the  premifes,  I  can’t  fee 
how  the  colonies  can  be  fecure,  or  long  fubfift, 
without  a  union  among  themfelves  ;  yet  the  fame 
principles  which  render  a  coalition  abfolutelv  ne¬ 
ceffary,  mud  render  it  alfo  very  difficult  to  be  ob¬ 
tained.  For  individuals  have  been  always  found 
very  backward  to  give  up  any  thing  for  the  good 
of  the  whole  ;  and  this  is  the  very  age  of  reten¬ 
tion,  in  which  every  man’s  benevolence  is  center¬ 
ed  in  himfelf,  and  publick  fpirit  is  abforbed  by 
private  intereft  :  fo  that  this  affair  could  not  have 
happened,  perhaps,  at  a  more  unlucky  time.  How¬ 
ever,  in  cafe  a  union  of  the  colonies  cannot  be 
brought  about  at  all,  or  is  not  likely  ro  take 
place  quickly  ;  yet,  if  the  rule  propofed  in  the 
above  quotation  be  deemed  a  proper  one,  the 
whole  American  dominions  may  be  effectually  ft- 
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ciued  again  ft  the  French ,  notwithftanding  the  un- 
willingnefs  of  any  part  to  contribute  towards  the 
defence  of  the  whole. 

As  the  opinions  of  judicious  perfons,  on  this 
intricate,  as  well  as  important,  point,  cannot  be 
unacceptable,  I  (hall  infert  another  method  pro- 
pofed  by  a  gentleman  already  quoted,  who  is  very 
well  verled  in  the  affairs  of  the  colonies.  “  Every 
“  Englijh  colony,  fays  he,  in  the  prefent  difcon- 
“  certed  ftate,  on  the  leaft  danger,  feeks  affiftance 
“  from  its  mother  country,  and  encreafes  her  bur- 
“  then,  tho’  already  oppreffed.  Some  colonies 
“  are  rich,  but  fcanty  of  white  inhabitants:  feme 
“  abound  in  wealthy  people  and  a  fuperfluity  of 
«  every  thing.  Others,  tho’  populous,  are  poor, 
“  fcarce  of  provifions,  and  for  a  century  have  been 
“  fcverely  harraffed  by  wars  with  the  French  and 
“  Indians'.  All  of  them  have  adted  feparately 
“  and  unconneftedly,  as  tho’  they  were  not  mem- 
“  bers  of  one  body  but  different  nations.  May 
**  it  not,  therefore,  be  worthy  of  Britain  and  a 
“  Britifh  parliament,  to  confider  how  thefe  colo- 
«  jiies  may  defend  one  another,  and  fupport  the 
“  Brit  fio  interefl  in  America  ?  Would  they  not 
“  in  a  very  fhort  time  be  able  fo  to  do,  if  the  le- 
“  giflature  of  Britain  (no  lefs  power  can  do  it) 
“  fhould  oblige  each  colony,  in  proportion  to  its 
“  ability,  yearly  to  raife  and  lay  by  a  proper  futn 
“  of  money  as  a  common  fund;  folely  applicable 
“  to  the  defence  of  any  colony  attacked  by  French 
“  or  Indians ,  and  to  the  building  fmall  advanced 
“  forts  in  all  proper  places,  every  where  to  fecure 
“  the  new  out  feitlements,  and  encreafe  the  In- 
“  dian  trade  (fuch  as  that  at  Ofwego  before- 
“  mentioned)  fince  the  Englijh  can  always  fup- 
“  ply  the  Indians  better  and  cheaper  than  the 
“  Ft  each.  By  doing  this,  and  by  bellowing  half 
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the  prefents  now  given,  in  a  proper  manner 
€c  and  place,  fhould  we  not  abridge  and  ieparate 
cc  the  vaft  extenfive  claim  which  the  French  pre- 
tend  to,  by  comprehending-  all  the  inland 
parts  of  North  America >  under  the  names  of 
66  Canada  and  Lowfiana  ?  Would  not  both  French 
66  and  Indians  be  deterred  and  awed  into  a  pro- 
Ci  per  behaviour,  when  they  found  that  an  injury 
tc  done  to  one  colony  would  be  refented  by  all 
c*  the  reft  ?  Would  not  this  be  performed  with- 
“  out  the  Jeaft  prefent  expence  to  Britain ,  leffen 
<c  what  fhe  is  now  at,  finally  take  off  the  whole, 
and  much  encreafe  her  future  trade  and  wealth? 
All  proportions,  and  every  thing  neceffary  may 
be  ealily  calculated  and  adjufied,  when  fuch  a 
iC  fcheme  is  approved  and  carried  into  execution.” 

Mr.  Kennedy  afks,  why  cannot  the  Britijh  co¬ 
lonies  unite  as  well  as  the  the  five  nations  ?  the 
anfwer  is  eafy  :  becanfe  their  way  of  living  is  not 
fo  Ample,  their  condition  fo  equal,  and  rheir  pur- 
fuits,  as  well  as  plan,  of  happinefs  confined  to  fo 
few  things.  Their  mother  country  was  in  the  fame 
difunited  ftate  in  the  time  of  Cafar :  But  it  ought 
to  be  remembered,  that  difunion  was  her  ruin  ; 
and  that  they  ought  to  be  warned  by  fo  home  an 
example. 

V. 

Fhe  necejfity  of  ufing  Indians  in  war ,  and  of  gaining 

their  friendship. 

npHE  next  preliminary  point  to  be  effcdled,  is 
to  fecure  the  Indians  in  our  intereft  *,  on  ac~ 
count,  as  well  of  recovering  and  extending  our 
trade,  as  of  fecuring  our  colonies  jagainil  the  at¬ 
tack  either  of  French  or  Indians . 

F  3  Their 
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1  heir  way  of  making  war  and  fighting  is  quite 
different  from  the  European .  They  do  not  draw 
into  the  open  field  but  fhoot  from  behind  trees 
and  are  exceeding  dextrous  both  at  hitting 
their  mark  and  flickering  themfelves  from  the 
enemies  fire  or  purfuit  :  for,  there  is  no  room  for 
horfe  in  countries  overgrown  with  woods, 
which  gave  occafion  to  this]  way  of  fighting  , 
and  there  is  no  overtaking  them  on  foot  they  run 
fo  fwifdy. 

Therefore,  in  cafe  of  any  war,  either  with  In¬ 
dians  alone,  or  where  they  are  auxiliaries,  we  muft 
have  Indians  to  oppofe  Indians .  They  muft  be 
fought  with  their  own  way.  Regular  forces  be¬ 
ing  wholly  unacquainted  with  their  way  of  making 
war  can  be  of  no  fervice  againft  them  :  they  are 
only  of  ufe  to  defend  a  fort,  or  to  fupport  Indian 
forces  againft  regular  troops.  Befides,  being 
ufed  to  fire  from  walls,  they  lcorn  to  fhoot  from 
behind  trees  •,  and  would  rather  die  than  go  out 
of  their  own  road  to  pracftife  fuch  a  low  kind  of 
military  art.  Not  confidering  that  the  nature  of 
the  country,  which  is,  as  it  were,  one  continued 
wood,  requires  that  way  of  going  to  war,  and 
that  of  all  the  methods  of  fighting  that  kis  beft 
which  is  fafeft. 

The  French  of  Canada  know  the  importance  of 
Indians  on  this  account,  and  therefore  never  un¬ 
dertake  any  expedition  without  them.  A  me¬ 
morable  deliverance  taught  them  this  caution.  In 
1687  the  marquis  de  Nonville ,  governor  of  Que- 
bek,  having  landed  2100  men  at  Fierondoquot,  300 
of  them  Indians ,  with  defign  to  furprize  the  chief 
village  of  the  Sennekas ,  whom  he  intended  to  de~ 
ftroy*,was  furprized  himfelf  in  the  woods,  within 
a  mile  of  the  place,  by  500  of  that  nation  :  who 
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flatting  fuddenly  from  the  ground  where  they  had 
lain  flat,  raifed  the  war  fhout,  and  difcharged 
their  mufquets.  This  put  his  troops  into  inch  a 
confirmation,  that  they  began  to  run  on  every 
fide  s  and  in  the  confufion  fired  on  one  another, 
while  the  Sennekas  fell  on  pell-mell.  So  that  had 
not  the  French  Indians ,  acquainted  with  their  way 
of  fighting,  come  up,  all  muft  have  been  deftroy- 
ed;  and  the  French ,  very  likely,  driven  out  of  Ca¬ 
nada,  for  the  whole  force  of  it  was  employed  in 
this  expedition. 

The  French ,  fince  that  time,  make  ufe  of  In¬ 
dians  more  than  ever  :  and  fince  they  make  ufe 
of  them,  there  is  ftill  the  more  realon  why  we 
iliould ;  unlefs  we  had  men  enough  0f  our  own 
trained  to  their  manner  of  making  ar 

Befides  ;  the  advantage  of  having  the  Indians 
our  friends,  may  be  inferred  fr0m  the  mifchiefs 
they  have  done  ourfelves  as  well  as  the  French ; 
and  the  danger  they  have  put  the  colonies  in, 
both  from  within  and  without,  when  our  enemies. 
Altho5  the  Englijh,  by  dint  of  numbers,  were  able 
to  fupport  the  wrongs  which  they  did  the  Indians , 
and  either  deftroyed  or  fubdued  them  within  the 
colonies  ;yet  it  cod  them  much  blood  and  labour 
before  they  effedted  it,  particularly  in  Virginia  and 
Few  England ;  efpecially  this  laft  colony  :  where 
made  fuch  vigorous  efforts  at  feveral  times,  and 
continued  the  war  with  fo  much  obftinacy,  even 
tho}  much  reduced  by  them  •  that  th tEnglijlo^  not- 
withftanding  their  great  fuperiority  in  numbers, 
were  fcarce  able  to  withftand  them,  and  but  for 
certain  lucky  incidents,  might  have  been  driven 
out  of  all  their  fettlements.  Thofe  who  left  the 
country,  preferve  to  this  day  their  ancient  animo- 
fities  *,  and  being  joined  by  the  other  eaftem  tribes, 
continue  to  harrafs  the  borders  of  the  Englifo , 
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and  do  them  ad  the  mifchief  they  can.  They  are 
now  the  more  able  to  take  revenge  with  more 
fafety  to  themfelves ;  as,  having  a  large  country  to 
retreat  in,  they  cannot  be  fo  eafily  furrounded  by 
the  Englijh ,  and  oppreffed  by  numbers  as  they 
were  when  inclofed  within  the  colonies,  where  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  kept  them  by  good 
ufage. 

Notwithftanding  the  advantage  gained  over 
the  Penobfcott  Indians ,  in  the  war  of  1675  be¬ 
fore-mentioned,  it  was  found  impracticable  to 
fubdue  them  :  for  the  Englijh  having  negleded  to 
build  either  towns  or  forts  in  the  country,  the  In¬ 
dians  could  make  their  incurfions  into  the  open 
lands,  and  retire  again  into  the  woods  be¬ 
fore  the  army  could  come  up  with  them.  So  that 
kis  certain,  fays  Mr.  Neal*,  that  the  Englijh  were 
lick  of  the  war,  and  glad  to  embrace  the  firft  of¬ 
fer  of  peace,  which  was  concluded  the  next  year, 
whereby  they  obliged  themfelves  to  allow  the  - 
deans  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  yearly,  as  a  kind 
of  quit  rent  for  their  lands. 

Mr.  Neal  treats  the  conceffion  in  this  article 
<c  as  not  very  honourable  to  the  Englijh  as  if 
there  was  any  difference  between  taking  their  lands 
from  them  by  force,  and  treating  them  as  Haves, 
which  he  blames  them  for  but  a  few  lines  before. 
For  my  part,  I  think  nothing  more  honourable 
than  to  do  juftice,  or  make  fatisfaclion  for  an  in¬ 
jury  done. 

In  1687,  the  Englijh  Indians ,  to  revenge  fome  ill 
ufage,  by  the  inftigation  of  the  French ,  invaded 
the  frontiers  of  New  England,  and  commenced  a 
war,  which  ail  the  powers  of  the  country  could 
not  extinguifh  in  ten  years  f. 
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I  fhall  produce  but  one  inftance  more  to  fhew 
what  mifchief  the  Indians  may  be  able  to  do  us, 
when  our  enemies.  In  the  war,  carried  on  about 
1718,  by  the  Spanifh  Indians  againft  Carolina  (the 
two  provinces  then  being  in  one)  this  colony  un¬ 
able  to  defend  itfelf  againft  them,  either  by  their 
own  force,  or  that  of  the  other  colonies  joined 
with  them,  were  obliged  at  lad  to  crave  affift- 
ance  from  England ,  before  they  could  do  any  good 
againft  them,  as  hath  been  mentioned  before. 
Does  not  this  confirm  what  has  been  already  fug- 
gefted  of  the  danger  the  colonies  would  be  in  for 
want  of  Indians ,  fhould  the  French  at  any  time  in¬ 
vade  them  with  their  confederate  Indian  nations  ? 
In  fhort,  an  Indian  war  has  always  been  dreaded, 
as  it  has  always  been  fatal  to  the  colonies. 

All  the  colony  writers  recommend  the  gaining 
the  Indian  friendfhip,  as  a  matter  of  great  import¬ 
ance  to  them.  One  of  Carolina  fays,  that  the  pfo- 
vince  is  much  ftrengthened  by  them  ;  and  that  if 
trained  to  fire  arms  they  would  be  very  ufeful  to 
that  province,  not  only  in  cafe  of  an  invafion  to 
repel  the  enemy,  but  alfo  by  drawing  orher  Indi¬ 
ans  to  the  Englijh  intereft,  orelfe  deftroying  thofe 
who  were  not  to  be  gained. 

It  muft  be  confeffed,  that  they  are  of  great 
ufe,  in  either  defending  or  invading  a  country. 
They  are  extremely  fkilful  in  the  art  of  furprizing, 
and  watching  the  motions  of  an  enemy  :  they  al¬ 
ways  know  where  to  find  you  ;  but  you  never 
know  where  to  find  them  :  they  difperfe  themfelves 
thro5  a  country  fingly,  or  in  very  fmall  parries, 
and  lie  on  the  lurch,  to  pick  up  ftragglers,  or  pro¬ 
cure  intelligence :  in  which  they  ad  with  an  afto- 
nifhing  patience  and  indefatigablenefr,  beyond 
any  thing  which  an  European  could  undergo  ;  re- 
rnaining  in  one  place,  and  often  in  one  pofture, 
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for  whole  days  and  weeks  together,  till  they  find 
an  opportunity  to  ftrike  their  ftroke,  or  compafs 
their  defign,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Every  Indian^  fays  IVlr.  Kennedy  f  is  a  hunter  ; 
ci  2nd  as  their  manner  of  making  war,  by  jfkulk- 
“  ing,  furprizing^  and  killing  particular  perions 
“  and  families,  is  juft  the  fame  as  their  hunting, 
cc  only  changing  the  objedt,  every  Indian  is  adif- 
“  ciplined  foldier.  Soldiers  of  this  hr, a  are  al- 
“  ways  wanted  in  the  colonies  in  an  Indian  war  [or 
*c  when  Indians  are  employed J  for  the  European 
“  military  difciplineis  of  little  ufe  in  thefe  woods N 
There  is,  therefore,  an  indifpenfible  neceffity  of 
making  ufe  of  Indians  in  our  wars,  unlefs  we 
had  men  enough  of  our  own  trained  in  that  fort 
of  military  exercife. 

The  French^  indeed,  have  a  great  number  of 
inch  people  called  Courieurs  deBois^  as  expert  in  the 
Indian  way  of  fighting  as  the  Indians  themfelves, 
as  hath  been  taken  notice  of  before ;  and  there¬ 
fore  might  be  able  to  do  without  Indians ,  aitho9 
they  make  ufe  of  them.  But  this  is  an  advantage 
which  the  colonies  have  not  ^  for,  aitho9  in  the 
fouthern  provinces  there  may  be  a  good  many 
men,  as  expert  in  the  Indian  way  of  fighting,  as 
the  French  Courieurs  de  Bois ,  yet  they  are  under 
no  kind  of  difcipline  or  command,  except  thofe 
of  the  confiderable  Indian  traders,  their  matters ; 
and  therefore  cannot  properly  be  confidered  as 
any  publick  force  or  real  ftrength.  In  the  northern 
colonies  New  England  being  furrounded  with  hos¬ 
tile  Indians ,  and  having  ftill  feme  within  itfelf  of 
the  fame  race,  neceffity  has  produced  rangers 
among  the  inhabitants,  without  whom  there  could 
be  no  dealing  with  fuch  enemies.  But  New  York 
depending  on  the  neighbourhood  of  the  five  na- 

*  In  bis  importance  of  the  Indians,  p,  43. 
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tions  for  its  fecurity,  and  making  the  French  their 
fa&ors  with  the  Indians ,  by  felling  their  goods  to 
them,  had  few  or  no  rangers  at  all  before  that  il¬ 
licit  traffic  at  Albany  was  prohibited,  and  the  trade 
laid  open  in  1720  ;  fince  which  time  the  young 
men  being  encouraged  to  go  among  the  Indians , 
the  only  way  of  breeding  rangers,  that  province 
begins  to  be  furnifhed  with  them.  Altho5  ran¬ 
gers  are  fo  numerous  among  the  French ,  that  they 
might  do  without  the  Indians ,  yet  they  not  only 
cheriffi  thofe  who  live  in  the  country  inhabited 
by  themfelves,  but  feek  the  friendfhip  of  all  the 
nations  round  about  them,  far  and  near.  On  the 
contrary,  the  EngliJIo  do  neither,  efpecialiy  in  the 
northern  colonies  :  for  they  have  not  only  exter¬ 
minated  all  Indian  nations  who  formerly  dwelt  in 
the  countries  now  pofiefled  by  them,  but  inftead 
of  making  friends  of  thofe  who  live  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  colonies,  are  at  variance  with 
them  all,  excepting  the  fix  nations  and  their  al¬ 
lies,  whom  yet  they  feem  induftrious  rather  to 
difoblige  than  keep  in  their  intereft  ;  altho’  they 
have  been  all  along  the  chief,  and  to  New  Fork 
the  only  defence  againft  the  French ,  and  their  nu¬ 
merous  tribes  of  Indians . 

The  fix  nations  who  dwell  at  prefent  to  the 
fouth  of  the  Kadarakni  or  Ontario  lake,  and  from 
lake  Erri  eaftward  to  within  a  little  way  of  Al¬ 
bany  in  New  York  ;  formerly  inhabited  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  fouth  of  the  river  St.  Laurence ,  in  the 
parts  about  Montreal  and  the  river  Sorel  or  Rich - 
lieUy  which  iffuing  #ut  of  Corlear  or  Champlain  lake, 
fallsintotheSt.L^mz^river*,  and  was  then,  asweli 
as  the  lake,  named  after  thelroquois:  but  were  forced 
by  th z  Adirondaks,  who  then  inhabited,  as  they  do 
ftill,  tothe  north  of  St. Laurence  river,  to  leave  their 
country  and  fly  to  the  lakes  where  they  now  live. 

After 
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After  this,  by  their  good  condud  as  well  as  cou- 
rage,  they  reduced  the  Adirondaks  to  a  fmall  num¬ 
ber,  and  by  degrees  conquered  the  Quatoghis  or 
Hurcns ,  the  Chiktaghiks  or  Ilinois ,  and  other  na¬ 
tions  as  far  as  the  river  Mefcbafebe  or  Miffijfippi. 

And  here,  becaufe  fome  people  thro’  ignorance 
or  felf. conceit  (I  will  not  lay  treachery)  would 
reprefent  thefe  fix  nations,  and  indeed  the  Indians 
in  general,  of  no  confequence  to  the  colonies  *,  it 
may  be  proper,  before  we  proceed  to  the  me¬ 
thods  of  fccuring  them,  to  give  you  the  fenti- 
ments  of  fome  American  gentlemen,  who  have 
much  the  intereft  of  the  plantations  at  heart,  and 
have  written  on  this  fubjed. 

Mr.  Colder? ,  in  his  curious  Hiftory  of  the  five 
Nations  *,  after  mentioning  that  a  number  of 
Indians  to  march  with  an  army  which  was  to  at¬ 
tack  Canada ,  would  be  of  great  ufe  in  difcover- 
ing  and  defeating  the  ambufhers  of  the  French 
Indians  •,  and  that  by  their  incurfions  into  the  ene¬ 
my’s  country  they  would  terribly  harrafs  them, 
and  keep  them  from  joining  their  forces  in  any 
great  body  to  oppofe  thedefign,  he  adds,  44  thefe 
44  are  not  the  moft  confiderable  advantages  which 
4C  might  be  gained  from  the  affedion  of  the  Six 
44  Nations  at  this  time,  or  any  time  of  war.  For 
44  if  the  inland  extent  of  the  colonies  from  Nova 
€4  Scotia  to  Georgia  be  confidered,  and  at  the  fame 
44  time  the  numerous  Indian  nations  on  the  con- 
44  tinent  of  America ,  who  may  by  the  artifices  of 
44  the  French  be  induced  to  make  incurfions  every 
44  where:  if  we  confider  alfo  the  cruel  methods 
44  by  which  the  Indians  make  incurfions  in  fmall  par- 
44  ties,  from  the  vaft  fcreft  which  every  where  covers 
44  the  Continent ,  and  which  in  many  places  is  im~ 
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6C  penetrable  •,  it  mult  evidently  appear,  that  a!- 
“  tho5  the  EngliJIo  colonies  be  of  much  fuperior 
force  in  numbers  of  men,  yet  their  number 
would  not  be  fufficient  to  protect  their  fron- 
66  tiers  from  the  incurfions  of  the  Indians  in  every 
<c  place  ;  and,  that  while  their  forces  muft  in  this 
“  cafe  be  divided  and  fcattered  all  over  their 
u  frontiers,  it  may  be  in  the  power  of  the  French 
in  Canada ,  to  invade,  with  fuccefs,  any  part 
54  of  the  Engiifh  colonies.  On  the  other  hand, 
cc  if  a  proper  attempt  were  to  be  made  by  the 
44  northern  colonies  alone,  without  the  affiftanee 
44  of  their  mother  country,  but  with  the  affift- 
44  ance  of  the  Indians ,  it  would,  in  ail  appear- 
44  ance,  be  fufficient  to  reduce  Canada :  but  if 
44  the  Indian  nations  can  be  perfuaded  to  join 
44  heartily  (as  from  what  is  above  related  feems 
44  probable  they  may)  it  will  be  impoffible  for  the 
44  inhabitants  of  Canada  to  defend  themfelves  from 
44  the  incurfions  of  thefe  numerous  Indian  nation^, 
44  and  from  a  body  of  regular  troops  at  the  fame 
44  time.  As  the  French  are  very  lenfible  of  thefe 
44  advantages  to  be  gained  from  the  friendship  of 
44  the  Indian  nations,  they  negledt  no  means  in 
44  their  powei  to  procure  them  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
ce  hoped  that  the  northern  colonies  will  be  no  lefs 
44  affiduous  in  a  matter  on  which  their  well-being, 
44  at  leaft,  depends.33 

The  fix  nations  border  on  the  provinces  of 
New  York  and  Penfylvania ,  to  which  they  are  a 
very  ftrong  defence.  44  Their  dependants  and 
41  confederates,  fays  another  American  writer,  lie 
€C  near  the  French  fettlements  ;  fome  in  the  mid  ft 
u  of,  and  fome  beyond  them.  The  wifdorn  of 
“  the  chiefs,  in  thefe  united  cantons,  has  gained 
4£  them  no  lefs  reputation  than  their  courage  ; 
46  which  indeed  has  (truck  terror  into  the  re- 

“  mote  ft 
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“  moteft  nations  of  north  America ,  and  forced 
“  them  to  court  the  friendfhip  and  protection  of 
€6  fuch  a  formidable  power.5’ 

44  The  French  (who  know  the  importance  of 
cc  thefe  people’s  friendfhip)  are  perpetually  la- 
“  bouring  to  debauch  their  faith  to  the  Englijh . 
“  Their  emilfaries  the  priefts,  an  indefatigable, 
44  artful,  infinuating  race,  are  conftantly  endea- 
cc  vouring  to  gain  admittance  amongft  them  : 

they  affume  all  fiiapes,  try  every  fpring:  they 
“  magnify  the  power  and  grandeur  of  France : 
44  they  ftudy  to  render  the  Englijh  diminutive  and 
cc  contemptible  :  they  foment  every  little  occa- 
cc  fion  of  difguft,  and  leave  no  done  unturned 
cc  to  prejudice  us  in  their  efteem.” 

<c  Hitherto  the  honour  of  the  fix  nations,  and 
u  the  experienced  good  intentions  and  probity  of 
cc  the  Englijh ,  have  been  a  fufficient  barrier  againft 
all  their  intrigues.  But  it  cannot  be  impru- 
“  dent  to  countermine  the  intended  mifchief, 
cc  by  giving  fuitable  encouragement  to  proper 
perlons  to  converfe  with  the  Indians  and  ftudy 
ct  their  genius.  An  open-hearted  generofity  wins 
“  them  effectually .  The  temper  of  the  Engliff  is 
“  happily  fuited  to  this  ;  and  the  additional  qua- 
“  lifications  of  integrity  and  prudence  mu  ft,  in 
time,  pave  the  way  to  an  afcendency  in  their 
“  councils ;  and  by  this  means  the  fubtilty  of 
ct  the  French  would  be  utterly  defeated.”  As  on 
the  contrary  it  feems  to  gain  ground  among  them, 

5  ns  to  be  feared  the  qualifications  of  integrity  and 
prudence  have  not  made  that  progrefs  in  the  co¬ 
lonies  which  our  author  fo  earneftly  recommends. 

“  One  fees,  continues  the  fame  writer,  in  all 
<c  the  treaties  of  the  Indians  with  the  Englijh., 

“  ftrong  traces  of  good  fenfe :  a  nice  addrefs  in 
“  the  conduct  of  their  affairs  5  a  noble Jimplicity , 

“  and 
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“  and  that  manly  fortitude,  which  is  the  conftant 
“  companion  of  integrity.  The  friendship  of  a 
“  nation  like  this,  tho’  under  the  appellation  of 
“  favages  or  barbarians,  is  an  honour  to  the  moft 
“  civilized  people.  I  fay  nothing  of  the  advan- 
“  tage  which  is  derived  from  commerce  with 
“  them :  and  the  French  well  know,  by  dear  ex- 
“  perience,  how  terrible  they  are  to  their  enemies 
“  in  war.” 

“  When  we  fpeak  of  the  five  nations  in  Trance, 
“  (fays  La  Poterie  in  his  hiftory  of  north  Ame- 
“  rica)  they  are  thought,  by  common  miftake, 
“  to  be  mere  barbarians,  always  thirfting  after 
“  human  blood  :  but  their  true  charadter  is  very 
“  different.  They  are  the  fie r cell  and  moft  for- 
“  midable  people  in  all  north  America:  at  the 
“  fame  time  as  ■politic  and  judicious  as  well  can 
“  be  imagined.  This  appears  from  the  manage- 
“  ment  of  the  affairs  which  they  tranlacf,  not 
“  only  with  the  French  and  Englifh,  but  likewife 
“  with  almoft  all  the  Indians  of  this  vaft  Conti- 
“  nent .” 

This  teftimony  in  their  favour  is  the  more  to 
be  regarded,  as  it  comes  from  a  Frenchman,  whole 
nation  in  Canada  have  fuffered  greatly  from  time 
to  time,  once  almoft  to  extirpation,  by  the  incur- 
fions  and  Slaughters  made  by  thofe  brave  people 
in  the  year  1688,  as  hath  been  already  mentioned. 
As  to  the  cuftom  which  they  have  in  common 
with  a  few  other  nations,  of  burning  their  pri¬ 
soners  who  are  not  adopted  by  them,  it  ought 
to  be  confidered  as  done  by  way  of  retaliation, 
rather  than  from  a  principle  of  revenge  or  blood- 

thirftinefs ;  from  which  laft  Mr.  Poterie  has  ac¬ 
quitted  them. 

The  confequence  of  thefe  expeditions  was,  that 
the  French  were  obliged  to  burn  their  two  barks 


on 
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on  the  Kadarakut  lake,  and  abandon  their  fort 
there  *,  that  almoft  all  the  Indian  nations,  except* 
ing  two,  deferred  their  intereft  and  made  peace 
with  vthe  Jive  nations  :  that  they  loft  feveral  thou- 
fands  of  their  inhabitants  by  the  continual  incur- 
fions  of  fmall  parties  •,  and  that  the  remainder  not 
daring  to  planr,  fow,  or  even  go  from  one  town 
to  another,  for  fear  of  being  fcalped,  a  famine 
enfued,  which  had  like  to  have  put  a  miferable 
end  to  that  colony.  What  muft  have  become  of 
Canada  at  this  time,  if  only  New  York  had  per¬ 
formed  her  engagements  to  the  five  nations  ? 

The  five  nations  would  have  purfued  their 
blow  and  quite  extirpated  the  French ,  when  the 
governor  of  New  York  ftopt  them  from  going 
on  :  for  which  that  province  feverely  fmarted 
toon  after  •,  for  in  February  1690,  the  French  with 
their  Indians  furprifed  Skenektadi,  near  Albany, 
burnt  the  town,  murdered  63  perfons  in  cold 
blood,  and  carried  away  27  prifoners.  This  war 
was  begun  by  the  French,  with  a  defign  to  deftroy 
the  five  nations  fas  they  were  then)  and  lafted 
till  the  peace  of  Refwyk  in  1698,  during  which 
time  the  people  of  Canada  were  in  the  dreadful 
circumftances  we  have  juft  now  related. 

This  noble  ftand  and  fuccefs  again  ft  the  French 
and  their  Indians  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the 
live  nations  were  then  divided  in  their  fentiments 
and  meafures  ;  three  of  the  five,  the  Cnondawgas, 
Kayugaws  and  Oneyots,  by  the  influence  of  Jefuits, 
were  diverted  from  profecuting  the  war  againft 
Canada,  and  turned  their  arms  againft  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Indians  -,  the  Sennekas  had  a  war  at  the 
'lame  time  on  their  hands  with  three  numerous 
nations,  the  Ulawawas,  the  Chiktaghiks  or  Jlinois, 
and  the  Fwigtwis  or  Miyamis  *.  Since  then  the 

*  Golden  i  Hift.  p.  90  anu  iccp 
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French  have  made  feveral  attempts  to  deftroy  or 
fubdue  them,  by  various  methods.  La  Hontan 
lays,  that  he  propofed  a  fcheme  to  Lewis  XIV. 
“  for  building  forts  on  the  fakes  of  Canada , 
“  which  would  force  the  Jorquoife ,  [or  the  five 
“  nations]  either  to  abandon  their  country  or 
<c  fubmit  to  the  French ,  who  would  then,  as  he 
“  told  the  King,  with  their  other  Indian  allies, 
“  be  able  to  beat  the  Englijh  out  of  all  their 
c‘  plantations.”  But  this  fcheme  was  never  tried  ; 
and  if  practicable,  might  not  the  Englijb,  by 
building  forts,  be  able,  with  the  afMance  of 
the  five  nations,  to  drive  the  French  out  of 
Canada  ? 

The  fix  nations,  from  a  fmall  beginning,  have 
made  themfelves  formidable  likewise  throughout 
the  Indians  of  all  north  America.  By  their  victories 
and  conquefts  northwards,  they  fubdued  the  Adi- 
rondaks ,  by  the  French  called  Algonkins ,  the  mod 
powerful  nation  of  all,  when  the  French  fettled 
in  Canada  in  1603  ;  together  with  their  allies  the 
Utawawas  or  Dewagunhas ,  the  ghatcgbis>  by  the 
French  Hurons ,  and  the  Nipeferins ,  not  much  in- 
ferior  in  power  to  the  Adirondaks .  Then  turning 
their  arms  fouth  weftward,  they  conquered  the 
Sattanas  or  Showanons,  who  dwelt  in  the  country 
now  poffeffed  by  the  five  nations  ;  ihe  Chiktaghiks 
or  Ili  no  is,  as  far  as  the  river  Mffljfippi  •,  and  would 
have  fubdued  the  Twigiwts  or  Miy&mis ,  the  mod 
powerful  nation  at  prefent  in  the  Ohio  country 
(great  numbers  of  whom  they  dedroyed)  if  they 
had  not  been  diverted  by  an  invafionof  the  French. 
In  fhorr,  they  brought  the  Indians  under  their 
fubjedfion  as  far  as  fouth  Carolina  ,  extending  their 
dominion  over  a  vad  country  above  1200  miles 
in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  7  or  Soo  in 
breadth  from  ead  to  wed. 

G  Fa 
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In  fhort,  thefe  people  are  confidered  by  the  ju¬ 
dicious  Americans ,  both  Englijh  and  French ,  as 
equal,  if  not  fuperior  to  either  the  antient  Greeks 
or  Remans ,  for  generofity,  integrity,  juftice,  po¬ 
licy  in  government,  firmnefs  of  mind  and  cou¬ 
rage  ;  particularly  intrepidity  and  contempt  of 
death,  in  which  their  behaviour,  and  Tinging  their 
death  long,  in  the  midft  of  the  mod  exquifite  tor¬ 
ments  inflidted  by  their  enemies  when  taken  prb 
foners  in  war,  fhews  them  to  furpafs  all  mankind 
befides. 

However,  the  generality  of  our  vain  unthink¬ 
ing  countrymen,  for  want  of  the  Indian  under- 
ftanding,  look  on  them  as  a  defpicable  people, 
becaufe  they  are  content  with  poverty,  and  do 
not  make  a  figure  like  other  nations,  things  for 
which  they  more  juftly  hold  the  Europeans  in  con¬ 
tempt  :  for  they  rightly  place  the  happinefs  and 
dignity  of  man,  in  living  according  to  the  fun- 
plicity  of  nature,  and  cultivating  political  and 
focial  virtues;  juftly  concluding  from  what  they 
obferve  in  the  praftice  of  Europeans ,  that  riches 
and  parade  ferve  only  to  make  people  luxurious, 
difhoneft  and  effeminate  :  nor  do  they  fcruple  to 
declare  the  opinion  which  they  have  of  us,  when 
it  comes  handfomely  in  their  way.  As  the  In¬ 
dians  know  how  to  be  even  with  us  in  point  of 
contempt,  they  would  doubtlefs  forgive  our  Ame¬ 
rican  brethren  thofe  airs  of  fuperiority,  which  they 
place  to  the  account  of  their  vanity  and  felf-con- 
ceit,  if  they  would  behave  to  them  in  other  re- 
fpefts  confident  with  the  rules  of  juftice  and  ho¬ 
nour.  But  their  neighbours  have  given  them 
great  caufe  of  offence,  chiefly  on  three  occafions ; 
firft  by  drawing  them  into  wars,  and  then  leaving 

them  in  the  lurch.  This  was  particularly  the  cafe 

during 
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during  all  the  long  war  which  they  had  with  the 

French  from  1687  to  1697. 

“  In  the  year  1690  they  were  deferted,  fays 

cc  Mr.  Golden,  by  the  penpie  of  New  Fork,  after 
“  they  had  engaged  them  in  a  wa  againft  die 
French  of  Canada They  trifled  with  them 
again  in  1692.  At  a  meeting  of  the  five  nations, 
with  colonel  Ingoljby  at  Albany  that  year,  one  of 
the  Sachems  among  oiher  home  things  faid,  cc  ^ro¬ 
se  ther  Corlear  (or  New  Fork)  you  defire  us  to 
keep  the  enemy  in  perpetual  alarm. — Is  it  not 
ro  fecure  your  own  frontiers,  why  then  not  one 
“  word  of  your  people  who  are  to  join  us  ? — 
“  How  comes  it  that  none  of  our  brethren,  faft- 
“  ened  in  the  fame  chain  with  us,  oiler  their 
cc  helping  hand  in  this  general  war,  in  which  our 
ic  great  king  is  engaged  againft  the  French?  Pray 
“  how  come  Maryland,  Delaware  river,  and  New 
England ,  to  be  difengaged  from  this  war?  Plow 
comes  it  that  the  enemy  burns  and  deflroys 
the  towns  in  New  England ,  and  they  make  no 
refiftance  ?  How  comes  our  great  king  to 
1C  make  war  and  not  to  deftroy  his  enemies  r 
<c  when  if  he  would  only  command  his  lubjedls 
“  on  this  fide  of  the  great  lake  to  join,  the  de~ 
«  ftrudtion  of  the  enemy  would  not  make  one 
*c  fummer’s  work.” 

However,  the  five  nations  being  invited  to  join 
in  the  war,  readily  agreed,  and  making  an  in- 
curfion  to  the  very  banks  of  the  river  St.  Lau¬ 
rence  bt tween  Montreal  and  £hebek,  put  both 
thefe  places,  with  the  wrhole  country  between,  in 
continual  alarms.  Next  year  the  French ,  ro  be 
revenged,  furprifed  three  caftles  of  the  Mohawks  ; 
and  would  have  done  much  greater  mifehief,  if 
colonel  Fletcher ,  then  governor  of  New  Fork ? 
had  not  flown  to  their  abidance.  On  which  oc~ 

G  2  cafion. 
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cafion  they  honoured  him  with  the  name  of  Kay- 
enguirago ,  or  the  Great  Swift  Arrow .  But  as  they 
had  never  received  fuch  a  blow  in  the  memory  of 
man,  they  were  quire  difheartened.  “  They  faid 
cc  their  ftrength  was  quite  broken,  by  the  conti- 
tc  nuance  of  the  war:  However  they  added,  that 
46  if  all  the  Enghfh  northern  colonies  would  join, 
“  they  could  Hill  eafily  take  Canada ;  and  that 
“  their  being  fo  ill  armed,  was  the  reafon  why  the 
had  then  efcaped.  The  French  (conti- 
ntied  they )  arm  their  Indians  compleatly,  and 
furnifh  them  with  every  thing  necefiary  tor  war, 
as  we  find  to  our  coft  every  time  we  meet  with 
“  them,” 

In  1694,  foon  after ,  the  fix  nations  hearing  that 
the  French  had  received  a  confiderabie  force  from 
France ,  began  to  hearken  to  fome  propofals  of 
peace  ;  and  being  queftioned  about  it  by  Col. 
Fletcher ,  told  him,  the  cc  only  reafon  was  the  low 
“  condition  to  which  they  were  reduced,  while 
<c  none  of  their  neighbours  fent  them  the  lead 
cc  afliftance  *,  fo  that  the  whole  burthen  of  the 
war  lay  on  them  alone  :  that  their  brethren  of 
tc  New  England ,  Connecticut ,  Penfyhania ,  Mary - 
cc  land^  and  Virginia ,  of  their  own  accord,  thruft 
“  their  arms  into  our  chain  [of  peace  and  alliance:] 
“  but  fince  the  war  began  we  have  received  no 
cc  afiiflance  from  rhem.  We  alone  cannot  con- 
“  tinue  the  war  againft  the  French  ^  by  reafon  of 
cc  the  daily  recruits  which  they  receive  from 
“  the  other  fide  of  the  great  lake*,5* 

Upon  this  Col.  Fletcher  gave  notice  to  the 
above-mentioned  provinces  of  the  danger  which 
might  arife  from  fuch  a  treaty  ;  and  that  there 
v/as  no  preventing  it  but  by  the  Indians  being  af- 
fured  of  more  effectual  afliftance  than  they  had 
*  *  Colden\  Hilt.  p.  167. 
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hitherto  received.  Commiffioners  from  thofe  pro¬ 
vinces  met  at  Albany ,  where  one  of  the  Sachems 
in  his  fpeech  after  repeating  what  had  been  faid 
before  to  Col.  Fletcher ,  added,  44  Our  brother 

Kayengu ir  ago * s  arms  and  ours  are  (lift,  and  tired 
44  with  holding  faft  the  chain,  whilft  our  neigh- 
44  hours,  fit  ftill  and  fmoke  at  their  eafe. 
44  The  fat  is  melted  from  our  flefh  and  fallen  on 
44  our  neighbours,  who  grow  fat  while  we  grow 
44  lean.  They  flourifh  whilft  we  decay.  This  chain 
44  made  us  the  envy  of  the  French  \  and  if  all 
44  had  held  it  as  faft  as  Kayenguirago  it  would  have 
44  been  a  terror  alfo.  If  we  would  all  heartily 
44  join  and  take  the  hatchet  in  our  hand,  our  com’ 
44  mon  enemy  would  foon  be  deftroyed,  and  we 
44  fhould  for  ever  after  live  in  peace  and  eafe. 
44  Do  you  but  your  parts  and  thunder  it f elf  cannot 
44  break  our  chain 

This  meeting  after  all  came  to  nothing  ;  and 
Col.  Fletcher  not  being  able  to  give  the  five  na¬ 
tions  any  a  durances  of  a  vigorous  aftiftance,  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  make  a  feparate  peace  :  which, 
yet  in  affedtion  to  the  Englijh ,  they  did  not.  How¬ 
ever,  in  169^,  the  French  re-poflefled  themfelves 
of  Kadarakui  fort  *,  which  the  five  nations  would 
have  prevented,  had  500  men  been  fent  them 
from  Albany  as  they  defired. 

From  this  behaviour  the  five  nations  began  to 
think  that  the  Englifo  were  lavifh  of  Indian  lives, 
and  too  careful  of  their  own.  The  Mohawks # 
fays  Mr.  Colden^  who  lived  neareft  them,  having 
from  fuch  behaviour,  entertained  a  mean  opinion 
of  their  conduct  and  courage,  as  well  as  integrity, 
were  prevailed  on  by  their  brethren  the  Kahnuaga 
or  Praying  Indians ,  to  make  peace  with  Count 
Frontenac ,  which  they  did.  It  was,  doubtlefs, 

*  Golden ,  p.  170* 
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from  a  reflection  on  the  timid  conduct  of  the  En- 
glijh  in  thofe  times,  as  well  a-  in  theie,  with  refpedt 
to  the  French ,  that  when  lately  one  of  our  neigh¬ 
bouring  colonies  fent  to  Onondawga ,  the  chief  town 
of  the  fix  nations,  inviting  them  to  fend  their 
children  thither  for  education  ;  they  excufed 
themfelves,  by  alledging,  that  the  education 
wouid  not  fuit  the  genius  of  their  youth  ;  but 
in  return  for  their  [  ood  ‘  will,  lent  them  word, 
that  if  they  would  fendfome  of  their  youth  to  Onon¬ 
dawga  they  would  teach  them  to  be  men . 

Theit  poor  faithful  Indians  have  the  more  reafon 
to  complain  of  the  Eaglifo  on  occafion  of  fo 
many  difappointment^,  as  they  were  terrible  fuf- 
ferers  by  them  :  for,  aitho5  they  often  came  off 
with  glory,  and  always  with  honour,  yet  being 
obliged  to  maintain  the  war  alone  for  fo  many 
years,  not  only  againfi  the  French  and  their  con¬ 
federate  Indians ,  but  alio  againft  feveral  other 
powerful  nations  at  the  fame  time,  as  hath  been 
bcfoie  obferved,  their  ftrength  was  greatly  weak¬ 
ened  ;  fo  that  from  io  or  12,000  fighting  men, 
which  they  were  formerly,  they  are  at  prefent  re¬ 
duced  to  1000  or  1500  at  moft:  and  as  the  French 
power  has  encreafed  while  their  own  declined, 
they  are  become  much  afraid  of  them,  and  the 
more  as  they  think  they  cannot  with  certainty  de¬ 
pend  on  the  promifes  or  treaties  of  the  Enghjh. 

In  a  conference  which  they  had  not  long  ago  at 
Albaney ,  they  declared,  “  that  they  were  almoft 
brought  on  their  knees  to  the  French  ;  and  that 
iC  unlels  they  were  better  fupported  than  they  had 
been,  they  muft  expect  loon  to  be  all  cut  off 
Was  not  fiich  infincerity  enough  to  change  their 
affe&ions  and  fidelity  from  the  Engliflo *,  who,  per¬ 
haps,  wanted  to  have  them  all  deftroyed,  as  they 
almoft  were  in  that  long  and  terrible  war,  from 
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(he  fame  falfe  policy  which  made  them  deftroy 
their  own  Indians . 

Their  next  reafon  for  being  offended  with  the 
EngliJJo ,  were  certain  fteps  taken,  which  feemed 
to  confirm  the  jealoufy  which  the  French  were  al¬ 
ways  very  induftrious  to  infufe  into  them ;  tnat 
the  Engltjh ,  for  all  their  fair  pretences,  in  reality 
intended  to  deprive  them  of  their  lands,  and  en* 
Have  therm  Their  firft  caufe  of  jealoufy,  on  this 
account,  was  their  being  called  fubjedts  by  the  En¬ 
glijh  which  at  a  meeting  in  1684  they  refented, 
affirming,  that  they  were  not  iubjedts  but  bre¬ 
thren*. 

Not  long  after  this;  King  James^  a  little  before 
his  abdication,  fent  over  Sir  Edmund  Andros  with 
arbitrary  powers  *,  and  he,  in  imitation  of  the 
French ,  changed  his  Ifile  in  fpeaking  to  the  In¬ 
dians  ^  calling  them  children  inftead  of  brethren, 
the  term  formerly  ufed.  This  they  complained  of 
at  Aibaney  in  June  1689,  and  infifted  that  the  old 
form  of  treating  with  them  might  be  reftorea. 
They  weremuch more  alarmed  and  irritated  a  few 
years  afeer,  by  the  indiferetion  of  Capt.  Schuyler , 
who,  after  the  peace  of  Ryfwick  *101697,  beingfent 
to  Canada  in  behalf  of  the  five  nations,  by  Lord 
Rallamont ,  then  governor  of  New  York ,  in  affert- 
ing  the  dependency  of  the  five  nations  on  that  pro  * 
vince,  faid,  that  thefe  people  were  their  Jlaves . 

This  was  fo  aggravated  by  the  French ,  glad  of 
every  opportunity  to  fet  the  five  nations  againft 
the  EngliJIj ,  that  thefe  Indians ,  more  jealous  of 
their  liberty  than  ever  were  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans ,  in  1699  fent  their  mod  considerable  Sa¬ 
chems  to  Aibaney  to  complain  of  it  *,  and  at  the  fame 
time  deputies  to  Canada  to  conclude  the  peace 
independently  of  the  Englijh :  in  fhort,  they  took 
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care  on  all  cccafions  ever  fince  to  affert  their  in¬ 
dependency,  declaring,  that  they  are  born  free3 
and  fubjedt  to  neither  the  French  nor  Engljh. 

A  third  caufe  of  difgud  to  the  Englijh  has  arifen 
on  account  oi  taking  their  lands  from  them,  which 
has  been  the  iource  of  many  troubles.  In  1639, 
500  Englijh  were  at  one  time  cut  off  in  Virginia, 
by  the  Indians ,  whofe  lands  they  had  taken  awav. 
I  he  many  wars  carried  on  by  the  Hew  England 
Indians  were  for  the  fame  reafon ;  and  tho* 
driven  out  of  the  country,  their  hatred  (till  fub~ 
fifts.  Not  many  years  fince  quarrels  arofe  about 
the  Sujquehanna  lands  *,  and  now  lately  the  grant 
cf  the  Ohio  lands  gave  new  difeontent  :  but  it  is 
laid  that  ail  diiputes  were  terminated  at  Alhane y 
laff  juiy,  and  that  the  Indians  went  away  per¬ 
fectly  iatisfied.  However  that  be,  they  do  not  fpare 
to  reproach  both  French  and  Englijh  “  with 
ufurping  the  lands  of  fo  many  Indian  nations, 
and  chacing  them  from  their  own  country,”  as 
one  of  their  Sachems  did  in  a  fpeech  made  to 
the  governor  of  Canada  in  1684. 

I  he  lad  article  cf  complaint  concerns  trade  ; 
in  which  they  always  have  been,  and  to  this  day, 
are  abufed  in  a  mod  fcandalous  degree.  “  The 
“  original  treaty,  or  commercial  contract,  with 
^  the  five  nations  went  on  tolerably  well,  fays 
cc  Mr.  Kennedy ,  for  fome  years,  till  the  execution 
cc  of  it  was  committed  to  the  care  of  a  number 
of  commilfioners,  modly  Anglo-Eiitch  traders 
“  in  Indian  goods ;  who  together  with  a  tribe  of 
<c  harpies,  called  Handlers ,  their  relations  and  un~ 
“  derdrappers,  have  fo  abufed,  defrauded,  and  de- 
“  ceived  thofe  poor,  innocent,  well-meaning  peo- 
pie,  that  at  prefent  we  have  very  few  Indians  left 
who  are  fincerely  in  our  intered,  or  who  can 
4‘  be  depended  on.  The  fatal  confluences  of 
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ec  this  management  were  feverely  felt  in  many 
44  inftances  laft  war,  particularly  in  the  calcs  ot 
44  Saratoga,  Skenektadi%  & fc.  which  could  not 
u  podibly  have  happened,  had  our  Indians  been 
fincerely  our  friends. ” 

The  frauds  of  thole  handlers  are  not  confined 
to  the  common  manufactures ;  they  have  even 
the  audacity  to  fruftra'e  the  royal  bounty,  and 
cheat  them  of  the  King’s  prefents.  On  this  oe- 
cafion  Mr.  Kennedy  fays,  44  I  believe  I  may  ven- 
ture  to  affirm,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  pre- 
<c  fents  made  them  upon  thofe  folemn  occafions, 
cc  feldom  go  farther  than  Albaney  or  Skenektadi  *, 
44  but  are  bought  up  by  the  Handlers  for  rum,  and 
14  afterward  fold  to  them  when  fober  at  a  dear  rated* 
The  poor  Indians ,  it  feems,  are  abufed  in  every 
thing  ;  for  altho’  guns  are  in  effedl  their  whole 
dependence  or  efiate,  as  well  as  fecurity,  yet  it 
is  complained,  that  thofe  which  the  Englijh  fell 
them  are  the  word  which  can  poffibly  be  made, 
this  obliges  them  to  go  to  the  French ,  who  take 
care  to  ferve  them  wel1,  and  thus  they  become  at¬ 
tached  to  them  :  for  they  mud  naturally  think, 
that  they  who  for  lucre  would  impofe  on  them  in 
an  article  of  |fuch  importance  to  both  their  fubfift- 
ence  and  defence, can  have  no  true  regard  for  them. 

In  the  conference  with  Col .Ingoldjby,  at  A!baney , 
in  1692,  the  fpeaker  for  the  Indians  tells  him,  in 
a  fneering  way,  44  We  thank  you  for  the  powder 
44  and  lead  given  to  us :  But, what  fhall  we  do  with 
Ck  them  without  guns  ?  Shall  we  throw  them  at  the 
44  enemy  ?  We  doubt  they  will  not  hurt  them  that 
44  way.  Before  this  we  always  had  guns  given  to 
44  us.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  governor  oj  Canada 
44  gains  upon  us  :  for  he  fuppties  his  Indians  with 
44  guns,  as  well  as  powder .  He  fupplies  them  plen- 
*4  tifully  with  every  thing  which  can  hurt  us.3> 
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At  one  time  there  has  been  powder  and  lead 
given  to  them,  but  no  guns.  At  another  time, 
tho’  prefled  to  go  to  war  with  the  French ,  they 
complained  the  powder  was  fold  dearer  to*  them 
than  ever,  and  when  they  bought  their  guns  they 
were  not  fit  for  fervice.  May  I  not  fay,  as  the  In¬ 
dians  did  themlelves,  on  the  occafion,  “  It  is  no 
“  wonder  the  governor  of  Canada  gains  upon 
“  them?”  It  is  no  lefs  a  wonder,  methinks, 

how  the  governor  of  New  York  could  Hand  fo 
bitter  a  reproach. 

Commerce  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  the  ut- 
mofl,  and  be  freed  from  all  dogs :  but  to  make 
it  thrive,  as  well  as  prevent  the  Indians  from  de¬ 
ferring  us,  it  will  be  abfolutely  neceffary  to  re- 
ftrain  the  frauds  and  licentioufnefs  of  traders,  un¬ 
der  the  fevereft  penalties.  It  is  not  only  in  New 
York  that  they  have  abuled  the  trade,  and  loft  us 
the  affefhons  of  the  Indians  on  tnat  fide,  but  they 
have  done  the  fame  in  Carolina  :  for,altho5  that  pro¬ 
vince,  which  is  furrounded  with  numerous  Indian 
nations,  had  been  frequently  harrafied  by  fome  or 
other  of  them  ;  not  more  by  the  inftigation  of 
the  French  or  Spaniards ,  than  by  the  mal-pra<5tices 
of  the  Englijh  traders  :  yet,  not  warned  by  experi¬ 
ence,  or  rather  not  regarding  the  welfare  of*  the 
colony,  fb  they  gained  themlelves,  which  is  a 
maxim  with  ail  traders  in  general,  they  defrauded 
and  otherwife  ill  treated  the  Spanijh  Indians , 
the  moft  reftlefs  of  them,  ail  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  no  longer  able  to  bear  ir,  they  broke 
out  into  war  about  the  year  1718;  and  falling  by 
furprize,  as  ufual,  on  the out-fettlemenrs,  cutoff 
many  Lnglijh ,  who  were  unprovided  for  defence. 
Thus  generally  the  innocent  fuffer  for  the  guilty, 
who  efcape;  and  a  whole  nation  for  the  villainies 
of  a  few,  who  go  unpunifhed. 
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The  war  became  fo  fierce,  that  Carolina ,  not 
able  to  defend  itfelf,  called  in  the  afliftance  of  the 
other  colonies :  but  as  even  this  would  nor  do, 
and  they  could  obtain  no  fuccour  from  the  pro¬ 
prietors  ;  the  people  addrefied  the  crown  to  take 
them  under  its  prote&ion.  Forces  were  lent  over 
who  repelled  the  Indians,  and  the  charier  being 
refumed,  the  King  purchaied  ieven  eighths  Oi 
the  proprietors,  and  appointed  a  governor  m 

^The  fix  nations  would,  doubtlefs,  put  up  with 
many  things  which  give  them  caufe  of  diiguft  ; 
would  the  colonies  but  deal  honeftly  by  them  in 
their  traffick  :  but  it  raifes  their  indignation  to  lee 
that  they  take  all  opportunities  to  trick  and  im- 
pofe  on  them.  This  gives  them  ftrong  animofi- 
ties,  as  well  as  diftruft.  They  cannot  be  prevail¬ 
ed  on  to  believe  that  the  men  who  cheat  them,  or 
thofe  who  fuffer  them  to  be  cheated,  in  the  moft: 
vile  and  fcandalous  manner,  are  at  all  to  be  con¬ 
fided  in,  or  can  pofiibly  be  fincerely  their  friends. 
The  firft  thing  to  be  done  then  is  to  remove  their 
diftruft,  by  wholly  altering  the  prelent  way  ot 
treating  them,  and  making  fome  new  laws  in 
their  favour  which  may  fecure  them  againft  any 
future  ill  ulage. 

With  regard  to  the  injuries  they  receive  from 
the  abufe  of  trade  in  particular,  the  method  pro¬ 
posed  for  redrefiing  them  is  •,  to  take  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Indian  trade  from  the  people  of  Al¬ 
bany,  who  are  moft  of  them,  if  not  all,  traders  or 
handlers,  and  put  it  under  the  dire&ton  of  fome 
perfon  of  capacity  and  integrity,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  King  •,  in  the  nature  of  a  fuperintendant  of 
Indian  affairs,  who  fhould  be  debarred,  under 
fevere  penalties,  from  trading  either  direcftly  or 
mdiredtly  with  the  Indians :  as  fhould  likewife  the 
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truck- matters  or  agents,  to  be  annually  chafer,  at 
tne  places  where  the  goods  are  lodged  ;  which 
goods  are  to  be  fold  to  the  Indians  at  a  f  t  rare, 
without  any  advance  thereon  ;  and  the  Indians  al¬ 
lowed  a  market  price  for  their  furs.  This  me¬ 
thod  is  pradifed  in  Canada  by  the  French ;  and  in 
New  England,  to  the  great  fatisflidion  ofth t-Jndians 
there  :  and,  why  (hould  they  not  be  as  well  dealt 
with  at  New  York ,  where  their  good  treatment  is 
of  far  greater  importance  ? 

Tomo  Chichi,  when  here  in  1734  ;  in  behalf  of 
the  Creek  Indians,  and  to  prevent  for  t  he  future  their 
being  cheated  by  the  Englifh  traders,  defined  of  the 
truftees  for  Georgia,  that  the  weights  and  meafures, 
with  the  prices  and  qualities  of  the  goods  to  be 
exchanged  for  deer  (kins  might  be  fettled  and 
fixed  :  that  none  (hould  be  allowed  to  trade  with 
the  Indians  in  that  country,  without  a  licence  from 
the  truftt-s  ,  that  fo  th ^Indians,  in  calc  of  injury  or 
fraud,  might  know  where  to  complain  :  that  there 
mighr  be  but  one  ftore-houfe  in  each  Indian  town, 
from  whence  the  traders  (hould  fupply  them  with 
goods  at  the  fixed  prices.  Becaufe,  he  (aid,  the 
traders  had  often,  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  not 
only  raifed  the  prices  of  their  goods,  but  alio 
given  them  fiiort  weight  and  meafure  and  that 
by  their  impofitions  they  had  frequently  created 
animofiries  between  the  Englifh  and  Indians,  which 
had  often  ended  in  wars  prejudicial  to  both.  Thefe 
matters  were  regulated  according  to  his  defire  ; 
and  both  the  importation  and  tile  of  fpirituous  li¬ 
quors  prohibited  in  Georgia,  by  ads  of  the  King 
and  council.  Why  might  not  the  lame  benefits 
be  allowed  the  fix  nations,  and  other  Indians  who 
are  in  alliance  with  us?  why  are  not  the  traders 
of  other  colonies  laid  under  the  fame  reftraints  ? 
However,  the  making  of  laws  fignifies  nothing,. 
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ur.lefs  care  be  taken  to  have  them  put  in  execu¬ 
tion  :  for  in  1739,  when  Tomo  Chichi ,  and  other 
chiefs  of  the  Creek  nations,  came  to  compliment 
oeneral  Oglethorp  at  Savannah ,  tney  complained  •, 
that  notwithstanding  the  regulation  in  34>  tie 
Indian  traders,  who  came  among  them  om  a 
roHna ,  ufed  bad  weights  and  meaiures.  He  t  ere 
fore  defired  that  the  general  would  order  them 
brafs  weights  and  fealed  meafures,  to  be  lodged 
with  each  of  their  kings.  The  fame  hkewifc 

might  be  done  for  the  fix  nations. 

The  chief  reafon  why  the  French  have  fo  lar 
fucceeded  in  their  enterprizes  beyond  the  EnghA 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Golden  *,  becaufe  “  the 
46  Indian  affairs  are  the  particular  care  of  the  go- 
verncr  and  other  principal  officers  in  Canada , 

6C  who  have  the  greateft  knowledge  and^  autho¬ 
rity  :  whereas  thofe  affairs  in  New  2crk  are 

-  chiefly  left  to  the  management  of  a  few  traders 
with  the  Indians ,  who  have  no  caie  foi,  or 

“  fkill  in  public  affairs,  and  only  mind  their  pri¬ 
ce  ya£e  intereft.” 

In  fhort,  Mr.  Kennedy  is  the  more  earneft  to 
have  the  method  he  propoles  for  a  remeuy  10  take 
place,  as  “  being  well  allured,  he  lays,  that  there 
is  no  law  which c an  be  contrived,  or  oath  framec, 

u  to  bind  a  handler.’’  i 

-  Should  a  few  knavifh  individuals  of  one  coiony 

be  fuffered  to  ruin  al!  the  colonies  ?  for  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  t  rightly  obferves,  “  that  if  ever  New  York, 
“  Albany ,  and  Hudfony s  river,  fhould  get  into  the 
hands  of  an  enemy,  every  other  colony  would 
L(  foon  follow.’5  And  his  obfervation  ougnt  to 
be  the  more  regarded,  fince  the  French  are  of  die 
very  fame  opinion,  as  appears  from  their  Icheme 
of  16b 8,  which  was  grounded  on  that  principle . 
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if  we  expedl  any  afliftance  in  our  wars  frorn 
theJe  Indians ,  I  fhould  think  that  above  all  things 
care  would  be  taken  to  furmfh  them  with  good 
fire-arms.-  Mr.  Kennedy  is  of  opinion,  “  that  if 
“  (his  fingle  abufe  was  rectified,  it  might  be  fuf- 
tc  ficient  to  keep  the  fix  nations  in  our  intereft,’* 
And  cannot  fo  much  be  done  to  fave  the  colo¬ 
nies  ?  yet  fomething  more  than  this  is  necefiary 
to  be  done :  for  as  the  whole  fubfiftence  of  theie 
people  depends  on  keeping  their  guns  in  order, 
a  fmith  ought  to  be  fent  to  refide  among  them, 
that  they  might  not  be  obliged  to  travel  two  or 
three  hundred  miles  to  an  Englijh  fettlement  to 
get  a  lock  mended,  which  might  occafion  the 
Jofs  of  their  hunting  feafon.  Since  therefore  he 
would  be  a  meft  ufeful  and  neceffary  man  to  them, 
A  fmith,  fays  Mr.  Kennedy's  friend*,  is  more 
likely  to  influence  them  than  a  Jefuit ;  efpe- 
<c  cially  as  they  think  much  more  of  their  tern- 
“  poral  than  fpiritual  affairs.**  Thcfe  fmiths,  if 
men  of  tolerable  underftanding,  might  be  of  far¬ 
ther  ufe,  as  they  and  their  fons  might  become  in¬ 
terpreters  5  nothing  being  more  ufeful  and  want¬ 
ing  in  the  colonies  than  good  and  honeft  ones. 
They  might  alfo  be  employed  to  fupply  the  In¬ 
dians  with  goods.  In  1734  the  afltmbly  of  New 
York  voted  an  allowance  for  maintaining  a  fmith 
among  the  fix  nations  ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  perfon  of  that  trade  was  fent. 

14  In  my  opinion,  fays  Mr.  Coldenf ,  the  go- 
44  vernment  of  New  York  have,  on  all  occafions, 

44  been  exceedingly  to  blame,  in  not  having  fome 
44  men  of  experience  among  the  five  nations  to 
44  advife  and  direft  (hem  on  all  emergencies  of 
44  importance.  The  French ,  continues  he,  are 

*  P.  45.  f  P.  162. 
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«  very  careful  of  this;  and  the  officers  of  the 
44  regular  troops  are  obliged  to  take  their  tours 
44  among  their  Indians ,  while  tne  captains  of.  the 

independent  companies  of  fu fillers  at  New  2  ot  ky 
46  live  like  military  monks9  in  lcilencfis  and  iiixu* 

44  ry.3S 

Since  the  time  in  which  the  French  buffered  fo 
much  by  the  incurfions  of  the  five  nations,  they 
have  endeavoured,  by  various  methods,  to  draw 
them  off  from  the  Englijh  intereft,  and  attach 
them  to  their  own  :  but  at  the  fame  time  are  con¬ 
triving  under  hand  how  eh  her  to  defuoy  or  luo- 
due  them  :  and  fhould  they  ever  fall  under  their 
power,  their  firft  bufinels,  in  all  probability, 
would  be  to  cut  them  entirely  off.  For  thefe 
people  have  brought  on  them  fo  many  difgraces, 
and  been  fuch  a  perpetual  thorn  in  their  Tides, 
that  they  can  never  fincerely  love  or  forgive  them. 
The  five  nations,  very  likely,  think  the  lame 
themlelves  ;  and  this  may  be  one  reafcn  why, 
notwithftanding  all  the  ill  ufage.  they  have  re¬ 
ceived,  that  they  ftiil  incline  to  hold  with  the 

Englijh. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  greateft  importance  to  our 
colonies  not  only  to  preferve  the  friendfhip  of  the 
few  nations  who  are  in  our  intereft,  but  alio  to 
endeavour  all  they  can  to  gain  others  over.  They 
will  be  of  effential  ufe  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the 
French  thro’  the  back  countiies  ;  and  ftrve  as 
advance  guards  to  the  colonies;  while  furround¬ 
ing  them  without,  like  a  ftrong  wall,  they  will 
prevent  thole  dangerous  neighbours  from  break¬ 
ing  into  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  be¬ 
come  our  enemies,  the  colonies  wili  not  only  lofe 
that  fure  defence  which  they  would  prove  againft 
the  French  power,  but  joining  with  them  they 
would  enter  together  on  all  fides  ;  and  in  that 


ca.'c*  what  calamities  would  enfue  may  more  eafilv 
be  imagined  than  defcribed.  ' 

“  What  to  me  is  mod  furprifing,  fays  Mr. 
“  Kennedy*,  that  altho’ there  is  hardly  a  colony 
"  on  the  continent  but  what  is  a  match  for  ail 
“  Canada,  yet  by  a  proper  management  of  their 
“  Indians '  they  [the  French]  keep  us  all,  both  in 
“  time  of  peace  and  war,  in  a  conftant  dread  and 
“  terror.”  While  we  take  care  to  keep  the  In¬ 
dians  on  our  fide,  they  will  not  only  keep  the 
Trench  in  awe,  but  by  their  means  we  might, 
whenever  we  pleaied,  ruin  their  two  colonies,  by 
taking  from  them  not  only  their  trade  but  their 
country  :  for  they  could  not  hold  out  three  months 
againfl  the  power  of  the  Englijh ,  fupported  by 
the  Indians. 

Some  think  that  by  ufing  proper  meafures,  not 
only  the  Indians  who  have  deferted  us  may  be 
gained  back  again  ;  but  even  many  of  rhofe  na¬ 
tions  brought  over  who  have  always  been  in  the 
French  intereff.  Both  thefe  things  may  be  pof- 
lible  :  but  it  muft  not  be  thought  that  this  is  be- 
caufe  the  French  ule  them  worie  than  we  do  :  on 
the  contrary,  they  treat  them  infinitely  better. 
They  do  not  fell  them  fpirituous  liquors  to  de- 
fiioy  their  health  and  confume  them;  nor  make 
them  drunk  and  then  cheat  them  of  their  goods, 
as  our  traders  have  done.  Nor  are  thefe  abufes 
committed  only  in  brae  of  the  northern  colonies. 

I  could  mention  fome  late  pranks  of  the  fouth 
Carolina  traders  among  die  Charolees ,  which  had 
involved  many  odier  Englijh  befides  the  aggref- 
fors,  in  imminent  danger  of  being  maffucred  ; 
and  might  have  occafioned  the  revolt  of  that  nu¬ 
merous  nation  to  the  French  who  prohibit  the 
iale  of  fpirituous  liquors  among  the  Indians ,  (tho* 
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feme  may  be  conveyed  by  Health)  and  in  matter^ 
of  trade  they  deal  very  honeftly  by  them.  How¬ 
ever  they  may  be  the  gens  de  mauvais  foy  to  u s, 
not  they,  but  we,  are  the  gens  de  mauvais  foy  to  the 
Indians .  What  difference  is  there  between  the 
French  feizing  our  lands,  and  our  defrauding  the 
Indians  (I  will  not  fay  of  their  lands  but)  of  their 
furs  ?  Some  of  the  letters  from  Virginia  ex¬ 
claimed  agaihft  the  Indians  for  deferring  their 
troops  in  the  late  engagement:  but  can  we  blame 
them  if  they  are  treated  by  their  Englifh  in  the 
barbarous  manner  before-mentioned  ?  They  fee 
by  long  experience  that  we  make  ufe  of  them 
only  as  tools  to  ferve  a  prefent  purpofe  :  court 
them  when  we  have  need  of  them,  and  when  the 
bufinefs  is  over  negledt  and  defpife  them,  cheat 
and  leave  them  in  the  lurch.  Do  not  we  fet  them, 
an  example  of  infincerity  ?  can  we  expert  they 
fhould  be  more  faithful  and  kind  to  us  than  we 
are  to  them  ? 

The  French ,  befides  ufing  the  Indians  better 
than  do  the  Englifh ,  attach  them  to  their  intereft, 
by  conforming  to  their  ways  of  living,  by  inter¬ 
marrying  with  them,  and  by  bringing  them  over 
to  their  religion.  Thi%  which  they  know  to  be 
their  fureft  game,  is  managed  by  their  artful  and 
indefatigable  priefts,  who  difperfe  themfelves  for 
the  purpofe  among  their  tribes  wherever  they  dare 
venture,  and  have  the  leaft  profped  of  fuccefs  * 
while  the  Englifh  rather  avoid  than  feek  to  make 
converts  of  them.  A  negligence  which  mud 
prove  fatal  to  u$  in  every  part  of  the  world  where 
popery  prevails  •,  that  inhuman  monfter  which, 
if  it  had  power,  would  let  nothing  live  but  ic- 

felf. 

If  therefore  the  Indians  feem  inclined  to  take 
part  with  us  rather  than  the  French ,  it  is  wholly 

H  our 
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out  of  filtered.  They  know  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  goods  which  they  buy  of  the  French 
come  from  the  Englijlo  ;  and  that  therefore  they 
can  ttade  to  more  advantage  with  our  colonies, 
by  having  them  there  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  in 
Canada.  The  journey  likewile  to  Ofwego  or  New 
2  ork,  is  much  nearer  and  lefs  inconvenient  than 
to  Montreal  or  g>uebek.  This  is  the  chief,  if  not 
only  motive,  which  can  incline  them  to  an  al¬ 
liance  with  us  rather  than  the  French ;  whole  man¬ 
ners  and  way  of  proceeding  with  them,  in  moft 
other  refpefts,  f excepting  perhaps  the  article  of 
government)  mud  needs  be  more  agreeable  to 
them. 

Hence  many  are  of  opinion,  it  muft  be  only 
when  the  feveral  Indian  nations,  efpecialJy  the 
more  remote,  fee  they  can  no  longer  be  fup- 
plied  by  the  French  with  the  goods  they  want, 
that  they  will  be  inclined  to  refort  to  our  colonies, 
and  become  our  friends.  The  firft  ftep,  there¬ 
fore,  which  to  them  feems  neceflary  to  be  taken 
in  order  to  draw  the  Indians  thither,  is  abfolutely 
to  prohibit  that  illicit  trade  which  has  been  fo  long 
carried  on  at  Albany ,  of  furnifhing  the  French 
with  Engliflj  manufactures.  Others  on  the  con¬ 
trary  fay,  that  by  putting  a  flop  to  that  trade  we 
iliould  only  oblige  the  French  to  fetch  the  fame 
kinds  of  goods  from  France  and  other  European 
countries,  and  fo  lofe  a  very  profitable  branch  of 
trade  without  gaining  our  ends  with  the  Indians. 
To  which  it  is  anfwered,  that  if  this  could  be 
done  the  French  would  have  done  it  before  now  ; 
and  that  wras  it  done,  their  markets  would  be 
dearer  than  they  are  at  prefent ;  which  would  in¬ 
fallibly  bring  the  mod:  diflanr  Indians  to  our  co¬ 
lonies.  This,  they  fay,  has  been  confirmed  by 
experience  of  feveral  years  and  would  in  time, 

of 
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of  itfelf,  fecure  as  well  as  enrich  the  northern  co¬ 
lonies.  The  fix  nations,  who  always  remonftratecj 
againft  this  trade  as  ruinous  both  to  their  own 
and  the  Englijh  intereft,  in  a  conference  at  Al¬ 
bany  in  1719  alledged,  that  if  the  Englijh  do 
not  fupply  the  French  with  goods  from  that 
«  place,  they  cannot  furnifh  the  far  Indians  with 
what  they  want,  and  hardly  thofe  who  live 
near  them  :  for  they  get  but  little  goods  them- 
felves  from  France  A  This  feems  to  be  con¬ 

firmed,  in  feme  meafure  likewife,  by  the  letter 
fenc  by  Mr.  Vaudreuil ,  governor  of  Lonifiana  in 
1744,  to  count  de  Maurepas  then  fuperintendent 
of  the  marine  complaining  of  the  benefit  which 
the  Engliflj  reaped  by  the  inability  of  the  French 
to  furnifli  the  Indians  with  the  goods  they  wanted, 
either  as  to  quality  or  quantity  ;  therefore  defires 
an  augmentation  of  80,000  livres  worth,  and  fends 
a  lift  of  Englijh  trading  goods  for  patterns.  In¬ 
deed  if  the  French  can  have  the  fame  commodi¬ 
ties  as  eafily  from  home  or  elfewhere,  their  pur- 
chafing  them  from  the  EngliJJj  fhould  feem  to  be 
lolely  with  a  view  to  keep  the  Indians  from  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  Britijfj  colonies  *,  and  their  prohi¬ 
biting  this  trade  with  Albany ,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  feem  wholly  to  depend  on  it,  without 
fubftituting  any  other  in  its  place,  looks  like  a 
difguife,  tho*  a  very  odd  one,  to  conceal  their 
defign.  If  this  be  really  the  cafe,  it  would  be  a 
fufficient  reafon  of  itfclf  for  fuppreffing  the  Al¬ 
bany  trade  :  and  fuppofing  the  French  fhould  im¬ 
port  goods  to  Canada  immediately  from  Europe , 
it  might  be  proper  to  confider,  whether  the  In¬ 
dians  gained  by  fuch  a  ftep  would  not  over-ba¬ 
lance  the  lofs  which  we  fhould  fuftain  in  trade. 

’Tis  certain  the  governor  of  Canada  might 
eafily  put  a  ftop  at  once  to  that  illicit  trade  ,  and 

H  2  why 
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why  does  he  not  ?  we  are  told  if  he  did  the  Kah- 
nuaga  or  fraying  Indians ,  who  fubfifl:  by  it,  would 
prelently  quit  the  country  and  return  to  the  five 
nations  from  whom  they  defected.  But  is  it  like¬ 
ly  he  would  deprive  the  French  company  of  fuch 
confiderable  advantages,  by  letting  the  prime 
beaver  fkins  be  carried  to  the  Englijh,  for  fake 
only  of  retaining  100  or  150  Indians  at  mod,  in 
his  interefi:,  when  he  has  enough  without  them 
ready  to  ferve  him  on  all  occafions  ?  The  true 
reafon  therefore  after  all  for  fuch  condud,  feems 
to  be  either  the  impoffibility  of  fupplying  the 
Indians  in  any  other  manner  wdth  the  goods  they 
want,  or  to  prevent  the  northern  Indians  from  re- 
forcing  to  the  Englifh  colonies  :  but  in  cafe  thofe 
praying  Indians ,  as  they  are  called,  are  really  of 
fo  much  value  to  them  as  it  is  alledged,  why 
might  they  not  be  of  equal  value  to  us  ? 

The  decifion  of  the  point  here  in  difpute  is  of 
vaft  moment  to  the  Britifb  intereft,  and  very  well 
deferves  the  niceft  fcrutiny  of  the  board  of  trade. 
As  it  depends  on  a  fad  which  is  to  be  afcertained 
only  by  experience,  I  will  not  offer  my  opinion  : 
but  this  1  think  I  may  venture  to  fay,  that  if  the 
Albany  illicit  trade  was  deftroyed,  and  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  lakes  was  made  free  by  deftroying 
the  forts  of  Niawgra  and  Fe-troite,  before-men¬ 
tioned,  or  ereding others  in  their  neighbourhood, 
we  fhould  foon  fhare  the  fur  trade  of  the  north 
and  weftern  Indians  with  the  French ;  and  that 
in  cafe  the  Iludfon' s  bay  trade  was  laid  open,  we 
fhould  have  it  a'moft  wholly  to  ourfelves  *  even 
altho’  t  lie  French  could  get  Indian  goods  from 
France  or  el fe where,  to  put  off  at  the  fame  rates 
they  do  now  :  but  while  the  company  fell  their 
goods  fo  excefl] vely  dear  to  the  Indians ,  and  the 
navigation  of  the  lakes  is  Unit  up  by  thofe  two 

forts. 
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forts ;  no  wonder  fo  much  of  the  fur  and  peltry 
go  to  the  French ,  who  fell  them  much  cheaper 
than  the  company,  and  fo  little  to  the  Englijh  of 
the  colonies,  who  fell  them  ohe  half  cheaper  than 
the  French. 

When  a  firm  peace  and  friendftiip  is  eftablilh- 
ed  with  the  fix  nations,  endeavours  ought  to  be 
ufed  to  bring  back  their  brethren  the  Praying  In¬ 
dians ,  who,  provoked  by  the  villainous  treatment 
(as  Mr.  Kennedy  calls  it)  of  the  handlers,  wenc 
over  to  the  French.  This  was  fo  long  ago  as  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1670  and  80.  Thefe  are  converts 
fettled  at  Kahnuaga ,  a  village  on  the  river  St.  Lau¬ 
rence. ,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Montreal ,  and  are 
greatly  cherifhed  by  the  French ,  they  being  their 
principal  fighting  Indians.  It  is  by  them  alfo  that 
the  trade  is  carry’d  on  at  Albaney :  and  but  for 
them  in  all  probability  the  fix  nations  would  have 
been  deftroyed  before  now  by  the  French  :  for  they 
not  only  refufe  going  to  war  againft  them  as  their 
brethren,  but  have  given  them  intelligence  of  de- 
figns  formed  againft  them  in  Canada ,  for  which 
and  other  reafons  it  is  judged,  that  by  proper  me  ¬ 
thods  they  may  be  recovered. 

Now,  the  moft  proper  method  that  appears  is 
to  deftroy  the  Albaney  illicit  trade,  which  is  their 
only  fubfiftence  ;  at  leaft,  it  is  certain,  that  before 
they  can  be  recovered,  it  muft  for  that  purpofe  be 
deftroyed.  This  trade  is,  doubtlels,  the  greateft  tie 
on  them  totheFrmFintereft  ;  but  th ^French  em¬ 
ploy  them  in  it  chiefly  as  fpies,  to  gain  intelligence 
how  matters  go  in  New  Fork ,  with  which  province 
they  are  as  well  acquainted  as  the  inhabitants 
themfelves  \  and  to  carry  on  any  lecret  correfpon- 
dence  with  the  Mohawks ,  from  which  tribe  chiefly 
they  are  the  deferters.  Mr. Kennedy  fays,  *  “  they 
“  muft  be  brought  back,  coft  what  it  will.” 

H  3  Mr. 
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Mr.  Golden ,  (peaking  of  an  opportunity  of  re¬ 
covering  the  Praying  Indians ,  loft  for  want  of  be¬ 
ing  purfued  *,  fays,  “  it  might  have  been  of  great 
“  confequence :  but  fuch  matters,  continues  he,* 
where  there  is  notan  immediate  private  profit, are 
cc  feldom purfued  by  theEngliJh  with  that  care  and 
“  aftiduity,  with  which  they  are  by  the  French.’9 

How  indefatigable  the  French  are  to  gain  the 
Indians ,  and  fet  them  again  ft  the  Englijh ,  as  if 
their  friendfhip  was the  fine  qua  non ,  is  evident 
from  the  letters  of  Mr.  Vaudreuil  governor  of 
Loufiana ,  to  his  friends  in  France  in  1744,  found 
on  board  the  Golden  Lyon  prize,  taken  by  Capr. 
Aylmer ,  commander  of  the  Port- Mahon  man  of 
war-f ;  wherein  is  (hewn  the  artifices  which  he 
made  ufe  of  to  impofe  on,  and  drawover,  the  Chi- 
kef  aw  S',  who  duped  him  after  ail. 

There  is  the  more reafon to  believe  that  th eKah~ 
magas  might  be  induced  to  return,  if  what  Dra 
Douglas  lays  be  fail,  that  the  Arrfeguntookooks 
and  tVeweenoks ,  t  wo  tribes  of  the'  Abenakki  Indians , 
the  moft  inveterate  of  all  the  Englijh  enemies, 
fubmitted  to  the  crown  of  England  in  a  congrefs 
held  at  Falmouth  in  Kajko  bay,  the  27th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1749.  Thde  are  by  the  French  called  the 
Mijfions  of  St.  Francis  and  Bekancourt ;  and  dwell 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  St.  Laurence ,  on  ri¬ 
vers  of  the  fame  names,  one  40,  the  other  30 
leagues  above  Quebck.  J 

If  I  fay  (for  .1  own  I  much  doubt  it)  thefe  Abe¬ 
nakki  tribes  have  fubmitted,  why  (if  proper  means 
be  ufed)  may  not  the  reft?  whole  friendfhip,  next 
to  that  of  the  fix  nations,  is  of  moft  importance 
to  the  northern  colonies.  Thefe  Indians,  altho* 
fcattered  and  few,  like  all  the  northern  Indian  nati¬ 
ons  (for  they  do  not  exceed  650  fighting  men) 

having 
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^having*  the  whole  country,  from  the  borders  of 
New  England  to  the  gulf  of  St.  Laurence ,  in  their 
poflefllorf,  would  be  of  vaft  life  to  prevent  the  in- 
croachments  of  the  French  in  that  part  of  the  con* 
tinent,  and  favour  any  attempt  which  we  might 
have  occafion  to  make  againft  Canada.  The  forts 
built  along  the  river  of  St.  John ,  and  particularly 
that  at  the  head  of  the  Kennibek ,  would  grea  ly 
help  to  coni  pa  fs  thisdefign:  but  nothing  of  this 
kind  can  be  hoped  for,  fo  long  as  that  aim  oft  im¬ 
placable  animofity  fubfifts,  which  reigns  between 
the  people  of  New  England  and  them,  on  account 
of  ancient  quarrels.  Some  methods,  therefore, 
fhould  be  taken  to  make  them  forgo  their  mu¬ 
tual  refentments  •,  and  if  pofTible  (for  fome  will 
not  allow  it  to  be  pofTible)  effectually  reconcile 
them.  As  the  Cherokecs  are  a  good  barrier  toGz- 
rolina  againft  the  French  of  Louifiana ,  fo  might 
the  Abenakki,  by  good  management,  be  made  a 
iirong  one  between  New  England  and  Canada. 

After  all,  there  fee  ms  but  little  hopes  yet  of 
fucceeding  in  this  defirable  end  :  for,  inftead  of 
gaining  over  any  of  thole  Indians ,  fince  the  drench 
began  hoftilities,  we  have  loft  Indians:  for  moft 
of  the  tribes  on  the  Ohio  flood  neuters,  and  the 
reft  deferted  as  in  the  battle  of  the  meadows. 
What  has  a  werfe  afpedt,  the  laft  news  from  New 
York  brings  advice  that  the  Mehikander  or  River 
Indians ,  who  dwelt  on  Hudfon  river  above  Al¬ 
bany,  are  gone  over  to  the  French.  This  mull 
be  owing  to  either  refentment  for  fome  former,  or 
fome  late  ill  ufage,  particularly  in  trade.  If  the 
latter  be  the  cafe,  what  can  we  lay,  but  that  the 
people  who  are  devoted  to  unjujl  lucre ,  are  devoted 
to  ruin  t 
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Some  remarks  on  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Ohio  affair. 

]V]'  O  W  we  are  upon  Nova  Scotia ,  I  muft  take 
notice,  that  it  is  by  this  province  only  that 
the  French  can  be  hindered  from  furrounding  alj 
our  colonies :  for  they  have  fettled  and  built  forts 
to  the  louth  ot  Canada  river,  in  all  other  parts  but 
this  •,  from  which  they  may  always  be  excluded  on 
the  land  fide,  in  calc  the  chain  of  forts  on  the  ri¬ 
ver  Kennibek ,  (houkl  be  carry’d  on  to  the  river 
St.  Laurence  along  the  Chandler e.  B/  means 

of  one  fort  built  ac  the  mouth  of  this  laft  river, 
and  another  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis ,  or 
one  of  thole  between  the  other  two,  we  might  be 
able  at  any  time  to  obltruifl  rh;  communication 
by  water,  between  Quebek  and  Montreal ,  as  will 
as  annoy  them.  1  his  could  be  done  the  more 
conveniently,  as  thole  forts  might  be  readily  fup- 
plied  with  every  tiling,  by  a  third  to  be  ere&ed, 
as  before-mentioned,  at  the  heads  of  thofetwo  ri¬ 
vers  ;  which  might  itftlf  be  readily  furnifhed  with 
all  kinds  of  needfaries  from  both  New  York  and 
New  England,  by  the  river  Albany  and  Konncktekut 
(which  rile  in  its  neighbourhood )  as  well  as  the 
Kennibek.  With  regard  to  which  laid,  it  is  worth 
cbferving,  that  the  diftance  from  the  mouth  of 
it  to  gffebek  is  not  half  fo  great  as  that  from  Bojlon 
to  Quebek,  and  but  one  third  of  that  from  New  York 
to  Quebek  ;  a  circum fiance  which  ought  to  make 
us  more  earned;  both  to  fettle  and  fortify  this  river. 

I  hope  we  fhall  not  be  afraid  to  build  upon  our 
own  frontiers,  left  it  fliould  difoblige  the  French , 
who  have  taken  the  liberty  to  build  within  them. 
For  my  part,  I  think  we  ought  not  to  forbear  do¬ 
ing  any  tiling  which  may  di/guft  or  offend  them  j 
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fince  they  have  done  every  thing  which  they  could 
think  of  to  difgult  and  provoke  us.  In  fhort,  to 
make  ourfelves  amends,  we  ought  to  er edt  a  few 
forts  within  their  fettlements,  none  fitter  for  the 
purpofe  chan  the  laft-memioned  three,  and  then 
let  them  take  their  remedy  :  for  they  cannot  do 
worfe  than  they  have  done  ;  and,  perhaps,  this 
would  be  the  readied  and  leaft  expenfive  way  to 
make  them  quit  our  territories  and  withdraw 
within  their  own* 

The  province  of  Nova  Scotia ,  befides  being  a 
ftrong  barrier  againft  the  French ,  as  well  as  defence 
to  our  northern  colonies,  is  of  importance  to  us 
on  many  other  accoonts*,  baton  none  more  than  that 
the  French  think  it  would  be  of  importance  to 
them.  That  they  do  fo  is  evident  from  the  unwil- 
lingnefs  with  which  they  gave  it  up  at  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht  •,  and  the  extraordinary  methods  which 
they  have  been  taking  ever  fince  to  get  it  out  of 
our  hands  again.  This  will  appear  alfo  from  the 
character  which  their  writers  give  of  it. 

Denys ,  in  his  defcription  of  North  America^ 
fpeaking  of  Acadia ,  in  his  dedication  to  Lewis  XIV. 
recommends  it  44  as  the  principal  part  of  all  New 
44  France  :  the  mojl  ufeful ,  andeafy  to  be  peopled.'* 
Another  writer,  in  a  memoir  published  at  the 
time  of  the  intended  conquefl  of  our  colonies,  in 
1688,  fpeaks  thus  of  it :  “  Acadia  fo  ufeful,  on 
46  account  of  the  beauty  and  fecurity  of  its  ports, 
44  the  fertility  of  its  foil,  the  advantage  of  its 
44  mines,  the  abundance  of  its  fifh,  and  rhe  faci- 
*c  lity  of  making  the  fifhery  fedentary.’’  Tothefe 
may  be  added  the  vaft  plenty  of  excellent  timber 
which  it  affords  for  building  fhip^. 

Thefe  arc  the  confiderations  which  make  the 
French  fo  fond  of  Nova  Scotia ,  and  the  fame  con. 
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fiderations  ought  to  endear  it  no  lets  to  Britain , 

-whole  riches  and  power  confids  in  its  commerce 
and  shipping. 

There  are  two  expreftions  in  the  laft  quotation, 
which  I  fhall  take  an  occafion  to  explain.  One  is 
what  he  calls  a  fedentary  fifloery,  by  which  is  meant 
no  more  than  a  fixe  or  fettled  fifhery ;  and  to  be 
fure  almoft  every  part  of  the  coafts  of  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia  affords  conveniency  for  fuch  fettlements,  efpe~ 

ciady  the  coafts  of  the  Peninfula  from  Cape  St, 
Mary  to  Canfo . 

By  the  beauty  of  its  ports  is  to  be  underftood  the 
great  conveniency  as  to  depth,  capacioufnefs, 
wood  and  water,  in  which  they  are  to  be  exceed¬ 
ed  by  no  country  in  the  world.  The  flood  in 
fome  of  them,  particularly  Port-Royal,  rifes  28 
feet,  which  qualifies  it  for  receiving  the  large  ft 
ihips :  and  altho  that  port  is  not  fo  conveniently 
fituated  for  trade  as  Halifax  and  other  ports  on  the 
louth-eaft  fide  of  the  Peninfula ,  yet  it  is  capable 
of  holding  the  whole  navy  of  England ;  and  what 
is  very  remarkable  as  well  as  of  great  importance^ 
is  almoft  the  only  place  in  all  America ,  excepting 
Shegnikto  (where  the  fea  rifes  above  double  that 
height)  in  which  men  of  war  may  be  conveniently 
docked. 

The  proceedings  of  the  French  in  Nova  Scotia, 
from  its  firft  fettlement,  having  been  treated  of  at 
.  large  in  the  pamphlet  above  mentioned  ;  I  fhall 
pals  from  thence  to  Virginia ,  and  fpeak  a  few 
words  concerning  their  prefent  proceedings  in  the 
country  of  the  Ohio ,  and  the  title  which  theyfet 
up  to  ir. 

This  river  runs  with  a  very  rapid  and  winding 
courfe,  thro5  one  of  the  moft  fertile  and  beautiful 
countries  in  the  world  ;  confiding  moftly  of  fpaci- 
ous  plains  covered  with  trees  of  various  kinds, 
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fuch  as  large  walnut  and  hickery,  mixed  frequent¬ 
ly  with  poplars,  cherry-trees,  fugar-trees,  and  the 
like.  So  that  whether  we  regard  the  finenefs  of  its 
ft  ream,  or  the  lands  thro5  which  it  paffes,  it  well 
dcferves  the  name  it  bears  of  Ohio  or  Hohio ,  which 
fignifies  the  Fair  River.  It  rifesfrom  two  or  three 
little  lakes  at  the  back  of  New  Fork  province,  a 
little  to  the  weft  of  the  Alliganey  mountains,  to  the 
fouth  of  the  country  of  the  five  nations,  and  to 
the  eaft  of  lake  Erri.  It  is  for  the  general  very 
broad,  efpecially  towards  the  mouth,  and  has  a 
courfe  of  above  600  miles  thro’  a  country  fuch  as 
we  have  defcribed,  fo  many  miles  fquare.  Ten 
or  a  dozen  large  rivers  fall  into  it,  befides  an  in¬ 
finite  number  of  fmaller  ftreams  ;  all  abounding 
with  excellent  fi(h  of  feverai  kinds,  like  the  Ohio 
itfelf,  which  breeds  the  cat-fifh,  of  a  prodigious 
fize.  Formerly  divers  nations  dwelt  along  this 
river  and  its  branches  •-  among  the  reft  wTere  the 
Showanongs ,  or  Sattcanas ,  a  very  powerful  people, 
who  had  more  than  50  towns  in  their  poffeffion  : 
But  about  the  year  1685  they  were  all  either  de- 
ftroyed  or  driven  out  of  the  country  by  fome  of 
their  neighbours ;  and  the  1 Twigtwis ,  with  other 
nations,  came  and  fettled  in  their  room,  aitho* 
fome  remains  of  thofe  different  tribes  are  ftill  to 
be  found,  particularly  of  the  Showanongs. 

As  this  country  belongs  to  Virginia ,  being  with¬ 
in  its  grant,  ( which  includes  all  the  inlands  of 
America  between  certain  latitudes,  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  ocean  to  the  fouth  lea)  the  inhabitants  of 
that  province  began  pretty  early  to  vifit  it.  Col. 
Wood  particularly,  who  dwelt  at  the  falls  of 
James's  river,  in  1654,  fent  proper  perfons  *,  who 
paffing  the  Alleganey  mountains,  entered  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Ohio ,  and  in  ten  years  fpace  difcovered 
feverai  branches,  not  only  of  that  river,  but  alfo 
of  the  Miffiffippi  itfelfi 
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I  he  Virginians,  invited  by  the  fertility  of  the 
country,  and  friendly  behaviour  of  the  Indians , 
continued  their  vifits  thither  ;  and  altho’  they 
made  no  fettlements,  yet  they  traded  with  the 
natives,  and  many  private  perfons  went  and  refided 
among  them  for  the  greater  convemency  of  car- 
rymg  on  that  trade  :  elpecially  after  the  five  na¬ 
tions  had  conquered  the  Ilinois  and  all  this  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Ohio ,  as  far  as  the  river  Ilinois  and  the 
MiJJiJJippi ;  to  which  th zEngliJh  became  farther  in- 
titled,  in  right  of  the  conquerors,  who  about  the 
fame  time  became  allies  of  Great  Britain.  Mean 
time,  the  French  having,  in  1699,  made  a  fettie- 
ment  at  the  mouth  of  the  MiJJiJfippi ,  and  opened 
a  communication  between  that  place  and  Canada, 
(by  means  of  the  Ilinois  river,  which  enters  the 
MiJJiJJippi,  in  about  the  40th  degree  of  latitude,) 
began  to  form  a  defign  of  joining  thole  two  colo¬ 
nies  together.  They  affigned  the  river  Ilinois  the 
bounds  between  them  ;  and  denominated  all  the 
country  from  thence  fouthward  to  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  by  the  name  of  louijiana,  in  honour  of 
their  King  Lewis  XIV.  Their  view  in  this  wag 
to  give  themfelves  a  title  to  all  the  country  on 
both  Tides  the  MiJJiJJippi  (on  which  river  likewife 
they  conferred  the  name  of  Louis )  and  to  feize  it 
under  that  pretence,  whenever  they  found  them¬ 
felves  ftrong  enough  to  effedt  it.  They  began  in 
the  infancy  of  this  fouthern  colony  to  build  forts 
aiong  the  MiJJiJJippi,  and  by  degrees  to  enter  into 
the  Ohio,  at  whole  mouth  they  built  a  fort  alfo^ 
by  which  river,  and  the  Wabajh,  they  found  a 
fhorter  and  more  convenient  rout  to  and  from 
JJhiebek,  than  by  that  of  the  Ilinois.  Mean  while 
the  Englijh  continued  their  intercourfe  and  traffic 
with  the  Indians  of  the  Ohio  country,  fo  much  to 
their  advantage,  jhat  in  1716,  Col.  'Spotfwood  then 
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governor  of  Virginia,  got  a  law  pad  there  for 
ere&ing  a  company  to  trade  with  them.  This 
trade  was  fettled  fo  greatly  to  their  fatisfaflion, 
that  confiderable  numbers  repaired  to  Chrijliana 
forr?  which  was  built  by  the  company  for  that 
purpofe.  He  likewife  laid  an  excellent  fcheme  for 
extending  that  trade,  and  raifing  fortifications 
even  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Erri :  nor  was  there 
any  perfon  in  America ,  fays  our  memorialift  of 
1732,  better  qualified  to  execute  fuch  a  fcheme. 
But,  becaufe  it  was  “  managed  by  a  company, 
44  continues  the  fame  writer,  it  was  oppofed  in 
C4  England ,  and  a  repeal  of  the  law  procured,  to 
44  the  inexpreflible  lofs  of  all  thefe  colonies:  altho* 
44  without  a  company  the  defign  was  impraftica- 
44  ble  ;  unlefs  it  had  been  made  the  bufinefs  of 
44  the  whole  government/* 

It Co\.  Spotfwood's  fcheme  had  been  followed,  the 
Ohio  might  have  been  fettled  before  this,  and  the 
prefen t  diffractions  prevented ;  but,  when  was  there 
ever  a  right  meafure  taken  till  lately  for  the  ad¬ 
vantage  and  fecurity  of  the  colonies  ? 

Things  flood  thus  till  about  the  year  1725, 
when  the  French  being  no  longer  able  to  fupply 
the  Indians  of  this  country  with  the  goods  they 
wanted  ;  the  Twigtwees  or  Miyamis  a  nation  inde- 
pendent,  and  much  more  numerous  than  the  fix 
nations,  repaired  direftly  to  New  York  and  Albany ^ 
there  to  trade  with  the  Englijh .  This  brought 
on  an  alliance  with  thofe  Americans ,  and  a 
greater  intercourfe  of  the  Englijh  than  before,  in¬ 
vited  by  the  trade  and  beauty  of  the  country. 
It  likewife  begat  a  defire  of  reviving  Spotfwood's 
fcheme.  Accordingly,  in  1730,  endeavours  were 
ufed  to  obtain  a  grant  from  the  crown  of  thofe 
excellent  lands  •,  and  propofals  made  to  tranfport 
large  numbers  of  Palatines  to  fettle  it.  But  this 

good 
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good  attempt  was  alfo  fruftrated  :  perhaps,  by 
the  lame  baa  policy  which  fruftrated  the  former. 

However,  at  length,  in  1749,  when  it  was  too 
late,  as  appears  by  the  event,  a  grant  was  obtain¬ 
ed  of  600,000  acres  in  this  country,  to  certain 
merchants  and  others,  of  Virginia  and  London , 
who  affociated  under  the  title  of  The  Ohio  company * 

Mean  time  the  governor  of  Canada  difgufted 
to  fee  the  French  deprived  of  fuch  a  confrderable 
nation  of  Indians  as  the  Twigtwees ,  with  their 
trade  j  and  confidering  too,  that  in  cafe  the  Englijh 
were  once  firmly  fettled  in  the  country,  that  the 
hopes  of  poffefiing  it,  and  even  of  pafting  that 
way  to  Louifiana ,  would  be  entirely  cut  off  from 
his  nation,  in  the  year  1750  wrote  to  the  gover¬ 
nors  of  New  Fork  and  Penfilvania ,  acquainting 
them  that  our  Indian  traders  had  incroached  on 
their  territories  by  trading  with  their  Indians  ;  and 
that  if  they  did  not  defift  hefhould  be  obliged  to 
feize  them  wherever  they  were  found.  Might  not 
one  have  thought,  that  on  fuch  warning  as  this 
thofe  colonies  would  immediately  have  taken  the 
alarm,  raifed  forces,  and  under  their  protection, 
with  the  Indians  leave,  let  about  building  forts 
for  fecurity  of  their  traders  ?  inftead  of  this  they 
went  on  fettling  without  taking  any  precautions 
for  their  fecurity. 

Perhaps  they  imagined  the  French  were  in  jeft  : 
nor  did  this  meflage  divert  the  Ohio  company 
from  their  defignof  having  a  furvey  made  of  the 
country  as  far  as  the  falls  in  that  river.  But  while 
Mr.  Gift ,  employed  for  that  purpofe,  was  in  his 
progrels  in  fpring  1751,  fome  French  parties  with 
their  Indians  (for  they  do  nothing  without  In¬ 
dians)  feized  three  Englijh  traders  and  carried  them 
to  a  fort  which  they  were  then  building  on  one  of 
the  branches  of  lake  Erri ,  having  before  built  an¬ 
other 
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other  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  W abaft.  On  this 
the  Englijh ,  who  were  fcattered  thro’  the  country, 
retired  ro  the  Indian  towns  for  flicker  ;  and  the 
Ewigtwees  relenting  the  violence  done  to  their  al¬ 
lies,  aflembled  to  the  number  of  5  or  600,  and 
fcoured  the  woods  till  they  found  three  French  tra- 
,  ders,  whom  they  fent  to  Penfylvania. 

While  thefe  things  were  doing,  the  French  were 
making  preparations  for  building  a  fort  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  lake  Erri ;  of  which  proceed¬ 
ings  Mr.  Hamilton ,  then  governor  of  Penfylvania , 
having  received  advice,  he  laid  before  the  aficm- 
bly  of  that  province  the  necefiity  which  there  was 
to  have  fome  places  of  ftrength  and  fecurity  built 
on  the  Ohio,  under  the  name  of  trading  or  truck - 
boufes ,  which  might  ferve  for  retreats  to  their  In¬ 
dian  traders :  the  propofal  was  approved  of  and 
money  granted  for  the  purpofe  ;  but  as  the  means 
propofed  for  railing  it  were  not  complied  with, 
nothing  was  done,  and  an  opportunity  given  to 
the  French  to  finifh  their  fecond  fort. 

Repeated  complaints  of  thefe  encroachments 
being  made  to  the  governor  of  Virginia-,  at  length, 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1753,  major  Wajh- 
ington  was  fent  to  the  commander  of  thofe  forts 
to  demand  a  reafon  for  his  hoftile  proceeding, 
and  required  him  to  withdraw  with  his  forces! 
.The  commander  denied  that  any  thing  like  hof- 
rilities  had  been  committed,  but  refufed  to  obey 
the  fummons  ;  and  the  officer  of  the  near  fort 
being  afked  a  reafon  for  making  feveral  of  the 
F.nghjh  prifoners,  told  him,  “  that  the  country 
belonged  to  them  ;  that  no  Engltftman  had  a 
right  to  trade  on  thofe  waters  •,  and  that  he  had 

“  orc5ers  ro  fcize  every  one  who  Ihould  attempt 
to  trade  on  the  Ohio  or  its  branches.” 
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At  the  fame  time  that  major  Wajhington  was 
difpatched  towards  the  French  forts,  a  refolution  was 
taken  to  build  a  fort  near  the  forks  of  the  Ohio\ 
and  as  the  major  was  on  his  return,  he  met  the 
ftores  and  other  materials  on  their  way  thither. 
But  next  fpring  the  French  coming  down  from 
their  forts,  as  they  had  declared  the  year  before, 
took  that  fort  ere  it  was  finilhed,  and  purfuing 
their  defign  drove  the  Englijh  quite  out  of  the 
country,  back  into  the  more  fettled  part  of  Vir¬ 
ginia^  in  the  manner  as  hath  been  related  in  the 
public  papers  :  nor  was  this  to  be  wondered  at, 
confidering  how  unprepared  we  were  to  refift 
them. 

The  undertaking  to  make  thefe  fettlements 
and  build  forts,  without  any  force  to  fupport 
them,  was  the  more  extraordinary,  if  the  memo* 
rialift  of  1732,  in  fpeaking  of  the  former  at¬ 
tempt,  hath  reprefented  the  ftate  of  things  rightly. 
“  It  were  truly  to  be  wifhed,  faith  he,  thac  this 
4C  projedt  was  pra£tieab!e  :  for  fuch  a  frontier 
“  on  that  part  would  be  highly  ufeful  :  but  as  it 
<c  is  prefumed  that  they  muft  firfl  afk  leave  of 
“  thole  who  will  never  grant  it,  viz.  the  French , 
“  who  are  extremely  jealous  of  extended  fettle- 
««  ments,  it  would  be  in  vain,  under  the  prefent 
“  ftate  of  affairs,  to  attempt  it.55 

This  fhews  that  the  French  had,  even  then, 
either  taken  poffeffion  of  the  country,  or  at  leaft 
declared  that  the  Englijh  Ihould  not  make  any 
fettlements  in  it ;  and  that  it  was  generally  be¬ 
lieved  they  were  able  to  make  good  their  decla¬ 
ration.  And  if  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  fuch  a 
thing  at  that  junfture,  it  certainly  was  more  in 
vain  to  attempt  it  at  prelent  *,  l  mean  without  a 

fufficient  force,  when  the  French  were  become 

con- 
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considerably  ftronger,  had  actually  built  forts  in 
the  country,  and  threatened  to  bring  tioops  to 
oppofe  our  defigns. 

However,  ’tis  probable  the  French  would  not 
have  been  able  to  compafs  their  purpoft,  had  not 
the  Indians  either  flood  neuter  or  deierted  our 
party.  That  they  behaved  in  this  manner,  was 
owing,  his  faid,  to  the  building  of  that  fort,  and 
the  Ohio  grant  being  made  without  their  privity 

confent. 

They  were  greatly  incenfed  to  think,  that  the 
Englijh  fhould  take  upon  them  to  difpofe  of  their 
lands  without  any  title  to  them,  either  by  gift  or 
purchafe.  If  this  be  fo,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
Should  rather  take  part  with  the  French ,  who 
openly  declared  their  defign  of  edablifhing  them- 
felves  in  the  country,  than  with  the  Englijh ,  who 
were  clandeftinely  depriving  them  of  their  lands, 
at  the  fame  time  they  profefled  friendfhip.  Such 
dealing  likewife  ferves  the  French  another  way, 
as  it  helps  to  confirm  the  fufpicions  which  they 
are  continually  infilling  into  the  minds  of  the 
Indians ,  that  the  Englijh  covet  their  lands ;  and 
that,  whatever  they  may  profefs  with  their  mouths, 
they  are  contriving  how  to  ruin  them  in  their 
hearts  ;  and  thus  they  gain  ground  among  the 
Indians ,  while  the  Englijh  lofe  ground. 

That  the  Indians  gave  no  confent,  either  to 
the  grant  of  their  lands  or  building  of  the  fort, 
feems  evident  from  many  circumftances.  When 
Mr.  Gift  or  Ghijt  in  1 75 1  went  to  furvey  thecountry 
along  the  Ohio  for  the  company,  he  was  very 
careful  to  conceal  his  defign  from  the  Indians , 
who  were  no  lefs  fufpicious  and  inquifitive  about 
it.  At  Logftown  particularly,  the  Delawares  want¬ 
ed  much  to  know  his  bufinefs  ;  and  he  not  an¬ 
swering  them  readily,  they  fufpected  he  came 
to  fettle  their  lands,  and  made  life  of  many  threats: 

I  but 
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but  at  length  it  feems  they  were  pacified,  on  be¬ 
ing  told  that  he  came  with  a  meffage  to  them 
from  their  king,  meaning  the  king  of  England . 

’Tis  certain  too  from  the  ipeech  of  Skingis 5 
the  half  king,  to  the  French  commandant,  which 
he  repeated  to  TFaJhington  at  this  place,  that  the 
Indians  afferted  44  their  right  to  the  lands  againft 
44  both  French  and  EngliJIo :  that  they  threatened 
44  the  French  for  daring  to  come  and  take  their 
44  land  by  force  and  build  on  it;  declaring  that 
64  the  land  belonged  to  neither  of  them  ;  and 
44  that  they  had  already  told  the  Englijh  fo.”  Ma¬ 
jor  IVafoington  faid  nothing  to  contradidt  this ; 
nor  did  he  mention  any  thing  about  building 
a  fort  in  the  council  which  was  held  concern¬ 
ing  the  French  ;  44  he  even  concealed  the  real  in- 
44  tent  of  his  journey  to  the  French  fort  from  the 
44  Indians ,  putting  them  off  with  fome  excufe,” 
as  if  he  was  confcious  that  to  fummon  the  Trench 
to  withdraw,  implied  a  tacit  claim  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  Neither  is  there  in  all  the  relation  of  his 
journey  any  intimation  of  the  Indians  confenting 
to  build  a  fort,  any  more  than  of  the  company’s 
defign  to  build  one.  The  affembly  of  Penfyl - 
vania ,  indeed,  were  informed  by  one  of  their 
agents,  that  the  Indians  had  given  confent  for 
building  a  fort  on  the  Ohio  :  but  in  this  they 
found,  upon  due  enquiry,  that  they  had  been 
deceived.  On  calling  that  perfon  to  an  account 
for  impofing  on  them,  he  pleaded  the  orders  of 
a  certain  principal  man  :  this  principal  man  de¬ 
nying  the  fadt,  the  other  fent  up  his  letter  or  in- 
ftrudtions  to  the  affembly.  But  altho5  the  letter 
proved  what  he  alledged,  yet  they  did  not  think 
it  any  excufe  for  the  deception  ;  and  therefore 
took,  what  they  thought,  a  proper  method  to 
make  him  fenfible  of  their  refentment,  by  con- 
o  fifcating 
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H  fearing  a  round  fum  of  money,  which  was  due 
to  him.  The  Merer  (who  deferved  no  iefs  pu- 
nifhment  for  being  inftrumental  in  burning  out  r 
a  great  number  of  fetders  on  the  river  Suf- 
quehanna ,  not  long  before )  finding  he  could  have 
no  indemnification  f  rom  the  governor,  whofe  tool 
he  had  beer,  in  revenge  went  and  difeovered  the 
iecret  of  the  Ohio  grant  to  the  Indians ,  and  i pi¬ 
loted  them  up  to  call  in  the  French  to  diive  cut 
the  Englijh.  It  was  from  a  principle  of  revenge 
alfo,  in  another  difgufted  proprietor  under  the 
new  grant,  that  the  impohtion  we  are  fpeaking 
of  came  to  be  difeovered.  In  fhort  we  are  told, 
that  the  prefent  French  invafion  had  its  rife  from 
the  Ohio  company's  building  the  ilore-houle  at 
Witt's  Creek.  For  the  Indian  trade,  which  before 
was  carried  on  with  Penfyhania  by  the  river  Suf 
quehanna ,  was  by  means  of  that  ftore-houie  and 
a  waggon -road,  opened  thro  the  country,  car¬ 
ried  into  Virginia  by  way  of  the  Potomak :  that 
the  Penfyhania  traders  confidering  this  as  an  in¬ 
jury  done  to  them,  in  revenge  infufed  jealoufics 
into  the  minds  of  the  Indians ,  that  the  Englijh 
were  going  clandeftineiy  to  feize  their  lands :  that 
the  clamor  among  the  Indians  alarmed  the  French : 
and  that  the  building  the  fort  on  the  Ohio  con¬ 
firming  the  information  which  they  had  received 
of  the  grant,  they  in  refentment  joined  with  the 
French  to  defeat  the  Englijh  defigns. 

This  is  the  account  given  by  fome  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  whole  tranfaflion  :  by  which 
the  affembly  at  Philadelphia ,  and  feveral  worthy 
members  of  the  Ohio  company,  were  abufed  by 
fuch  unworthy  ones. 

The  reader  may  judge  from  fuch  proceedings 
as  thefe,  what  it  is  which  hath  loft  us  the  warm 
hearts  of  the  Indians  ;  and  how  difficult  it  muft  be 
to  recover  our  credit  with  them,  after  having  dealt 

i  2  fo 
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io  deceitfully.  Such  proceedings  as  thefe,  which 

tend  to  ruin  the  colonies,  ought  to  be  made 

cnown,  that  a  flop  may  be  put  to  them  for  the 
future. 

The  belt  way,  therefore,  to  avoid  contefts  and 
ammofities,  would  be  to  drop  all  fuch  claims  to 
the  lands  of  Indians ;  and  purchafe  them  gradu¬ 
ally,  as  we  advance  in  our  fettlements,  which 
may  be  done  at  a  fmall  expence.  For  it  would 
be  better  to  buy  their  friendfhip,  tho*  dear,  than 
to  iole  the  allilfance  of  people  without  whole  good 
will  we  cannot  pohibly  maintain  our  footing  any 
where.  I  would  advife  this  method  particularly 
with  rdpedt  to  the  Ohio  country  ;  for  if  we  fhould 
negledt  it,  the  French  may  do  it,  in  order  to  make 
the  Indians  their  friends,  and  perplex  us.  Ic 
might  become  the  French  and  Spaniards ,  or  fuch 
arbitrary  people,  to  take  the  Indian  lands  by 
force,  but  not  the  Englijh,  who  fhould  be  as  ten¬ 
der  of  the  liberty  and  property  of  other  nations 
as  they  are  jealous  of  their  own. 

This  miltaken,  not  to  lay  unjuff,  way  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  the  Indians ,  feems  to  arife  from  a 
notion  that  we  are  lntitled  to  the  poireffion  of  all 
their  lands,  in  right  of  our  difeoveries :  whereas 
thofe  difeoveries  give  us  no  more  real  right  to  any 
part  of  America ,  than  the  dilcovery  of  our  coafts 
by  an  Indian  would  give  thole  of  his  tribe  a  right 
to  Great  Britain.  The  difeoveries  of  one  nation 
ferve  only  to  exclude  any  other  from  fettling  in 
the  parts  fo  difeovered  by  them  :  So  that 'this 
fort  of  argument  can  be  of  force  only  with  Eu¬ 
ropeans  againft  Europeans ,  who  make  ufe  of  it  to 
fup port  their  feveral  pretenfions.  It  is  in  this 
lenle  only  therefore,  that  either  the  French  or  we 
can  pretend  any  right  originally  to  our  Ameri¬ 
can  fettlements ;  and  in  this  fenfel  am  to  be  un- 
derltood,  in  examining  the  French  claim  to  their 

Ameri- 
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American  pofieffions  in  general,  and  to  that  of 
the  Ohio  country  in  particular. 

VII. 

Exorbitant  claims  of  the  French  examined ;  and  an 
expedient  propofed  to  prevent  future  difputes. 

y 

rpHE  French  claim  the  country  of  the  Ohio* 
*  as  part  of  Louifiana  :  which  name  Mr.  De  la 
Salle 5  in  his  paflage  from  Canada  down  the  Mif- 
ftffippi  in  1683,  gave  to  the  lands  on  both  Tides 
of  it,  from  the  river  llinois  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico . 
They  claim  it  likewife,  as  being  the  firft  who  dif- 
covered  and  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Miffiffippi 
in  1699,  under  Mr.  Iberville.  If  ’tis  true  that  they 
firft  failed  down  the  Miffiffippi ,  yet  the  Englifh  were 
the  firft  who  difeovered  and  entered  the  mouth 
of  it.  This  they  did  one  year  fooner  than  the 
French,,  on  the  following  occafion.  Dr.  Daniel 
Cox  revolving  to  revive  a  claim  which  he  had  to 
the  lands  of  America ,  from  31  to  36  degrees, 
granted  in  1630  by  King  Charles  I.  to  Sir  Robert 
Heathy  under  the  name  of  Carolana  *,  in  1698  lent 
two  fhips  under  captain  William  Bond  (late  ftore- 
keeper  of  Fort  George  in  New  Fork)  to  take  pof- 
feffion  of  the  country  :  and  as  the  eaftern  coaft 
was  already  fettled  by  Englifh,  deriving  under 
fubfequent  grants,  they  had  orders  to  find  out 
the  mouth  of  the  Miffiffippi ,  ( which  La  Salle  had 
in  two  voyages  fought  for  in  vain)  and  entering 
into  it  make  a  fettlement  there.  The  fhips  went, 
and  having  difeovered  the  *  river,  one  of  them 
paft  up  it  above  100  miles  *,  but  as  the  other  fliip 
deferred  her,  they  made  no  fettlement.  However 
they  took  poflefiion  of  the  country  on  both  Tides 

*  Captain  Bond  brought  from  thence  feveral  curious 
draughts  which  he  had  made  of  the  coaft  and  river,  and 
which  are  ftill  in  being  in  the  pofleftion  of  captaii)  R<  Riggs> 
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of  the  river  in  king  William's  name;  and  left  in 
feveual  places  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  affixed 
on  boards  and  trees,  for  a  memorial  thereof  i  but 
while  the  proprietor  was  applying  in  England  for 
a  new  grant,  Mr.  Iberville  the  next  year  found 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  entering  it  made  a 
fettlement  there,  Charlevoix  allows,  that  three 
Ihips  were  lent  from  England  on  the  difeovery  of 
this  river,  and  that  one  of  them  did  enter  the 
mouth  of  it  :  but  pretends  f  that  this  was  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1 699,  and  that  there  was  then  adfually  a 
French  fort,  whole  commander  Bionville  Hop¬ 
ed  her  paffage.  However  he  fays  the  Englijh 
claimed  the  country,  faid  they  had  been  there 

above  50  years  before,  and  would  return  to  drive 
them  out. 

If  therefore  priority  of  difeovery  gives  aright, 
the  Englijh  are  intitled  to  all  the  country  in  quef- 
tion  :  for  they  not  only  fir  ft  difeovered  the  mouths 
of  MiJJijfippi ,  but  travelled  over  the  countries  on 
the  eaft  fide  of  it,  particularly  that  thro5  which 
the  Ohio  and  its  branches  paftes  for  many  years 
together,  a  long  time  before  La  Salle  failed  down 
the  Miffijjippi.  Colonel  blood  of  Virginia ,  in  the 
year  1654,  fent  one  Mr.  Needham^  who  fpent  ten 
years  in  this  employment,  as  we  are  informed, 
in  the  defeription  of  Carolina ,  by  Dr.  Cox ,  who 
had  his  journal.  Alfo  in  1674  captain  Bolts  made 
another  progrefs  thro’  the  fame  country.  And 
furely  travelling  over  and  viewing  a  country  with 
a  view  to  fettle  it,  rnuft  give  a  better  title  to  it 
than  failing  down  a  river,  even  fuppofing  La 
Salle  had  navigated  it  before  the  Englijh  ;  but  that 
is  not  likely,  fince  the  latter  were  acquainted  with 
both  it  and  the  adjacent  countries  long  before  that 
adventurer  had  any  thoughts  of  the  voyage. 

W  bere¬ 
ft  Vol.  JJL  p.  259. 
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'  Wherefore,  fuppofing  the  Englijh  had  no  other 
right  or  claim  to  thefe  countries  than  what  they 
derive  from  the  fafts  above-mentioned,  they  have 
a  far  better  title  than  the  French ,  who  want  to 
invert  the  order  of  things;  and  Once  they  were 
not  the  firft  difeoverers,  will  ground  their  c  aim 
on  being  the  laft.  This  prepofterous  method 
feems  to  have  become  a  rule  with  tern .  or  y 
follow  the  fame  in  their  pretended  claim  to  a  l 
north  America,  which  they  ground  on  the  dii- 
coveryof  Verazzani  in  1524,  twenty-feven  years 
later  than  that  cf  the  Cabots  in  i497  i  n°" 
they  would  have  the  diicovenes  of  La  Salle  and 
Iberville  to  take  place  of  both.  But  the  Englijh 
not  liking  to  confound  things,  and  put  the  cart 
before  the  horfe,  are  refolved  to  adhere  to  the  old 
eftablifhed  cuftom,  and  found  their  pretentions 
on  the  difeovery  of  the  Cabots ,  becaufe  it  was 

antecedent  to  all  the  others. 

Aitho’  our  kingshave  made  grants  of  lands  in 

north  America  no  lower  down  than  the  lat.  of  29 
degrees,  yet  it  feems  evident  even  from  the  con- 
feffion  of  the  French  themfelves,  thatthe£»|/r/are 
intitled  to  the  whole,  as  far  as  the  cape  of  Florida. 
Peter  Martyr  counfellor  and  hiftoriographer  to 
the  emperor  Charles  Y.  relates  from  the  words 
of  Cabot ,  whom  he  entertained  in  his  houfe  for 
fome  time  ;  that  he  failed  along  the  coaft  oX  Ame¬ 
rica  fo  far  to  the  fouth  and  to  the  weft,  that  he 
had  the  ifland  of  Cuba  (which  lies  to  the  fouth 
of  Florida)  on  his  left  hand.  Cabot  in  his  tetter 
fays  he  failed  fouthward:  but  as  he  does  not  men¬ 
tion  the  precife  degree  of  latitude  to  whic  1  c 
failed,  the  Spaniards  pretend  that  he  palled  no  far¬ 
ther  than  the  38th  degree.  Yet  Antony  Golvano 
a  perfon  noted  for  his  integrity,  and  governor  of 
Ternala,  one  of  the  Molucco  iflands  •,  in  a  hiftory 
which  he  wro'e  of  difeoveries  about  the  year  1 550, 
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reciting  the  common  opinion  adds,  that  fome  fa 
he  failed  as  low  as  the  cape  of  Florida  i»  tu  i  ^ 
°f  2  5  degrees.  The  French  for  the  aenertl  T 
not  difpute  the  extent  of  Cabot's  difcovery  on 

it  toXend  tf* iUth0rSr°,f  reP^tion  carry 

it  to  the  end  of  the  peninfula  of  Florida  Thi.I 

in  particuhr,  their  celebrated  hiftorian,  in  his 
J  5?/firv  br°k’  rPeakinS  &f  the  firft  difcovery 

of  Florida,  fays  “  it  jc  ,  ;  :  UUUJVerv 

«  ,har  f.  ’  J  •  ,  1S  a  I matter  in  difpute;  for 

t{  ,  C  tilL  SPa™ards  afcnbe  the  glory  of  it  to 

he,r  countryman  John  Ponce  of  Leon,  who 

on  X  damC  1°  k’  beCaufe  he  ,a"ded  there 

"  X?day\bUt’  COntinues  ™uams,  it  is 

r  ih  nTl!’  wha*  niany  affirm,  that  Sebafiian 
had  been  there  before  him  in  foe  year 

,I496-  Accordingly  FLichelet,  a  late  author 

tvho  publifhed  a  tranflation  of  the  hift'ory  of  Flo- 

taa  at  P 'arcs  in  1709,  in  a  note  at  chap,  o,  fairly 

acknowledges  that  Florida  had  been  dilcovered  bv 

S™  thfs  w  J°iU  fm“  0f  Lc°"  Mrf 

'  ^ ,v  this  was  in  the  veir  irr?  T  Tra  .  c 
Cabot' s  difcovery:  and  as  P  once  landed  in  foat 
part  which  according  to  Herrera  is  properly  the 
country  called  Florida,  extending  from  foe  Cane 

iXm6  Cfa  u°r  IO°  Iea§ues  northward,  (that 

auentlv  fl  ’  J“‘  3°  degrees  of  latd  confe- 
quemfy  Cabot  s  difcovery  will  comprize  not  only 

all  what  Verazzam  difcovered,  from  34  to  ,6  de¬ 
grees  of  Jat.  or  the  whole  of  what  his  country - 
men  affeft  to  call '  New  France,  (as  the  author  of 
the  condufi  of  the  Ft  ench  with  regard  to  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia  hath  juftly  obferved)  but  likewife  all  the  conti¬ 
nent  to  the  louth  of  u  decrees  as  far  »  fL  , 

rlti  t;  Wn!Ch  mdudeS  a  §reat  deaI  more  than 
th 'French  lay  claim  to  bythe  pretended  difcovery  of 

La  Salle  znd  Iberville.  In  Ihorr,  the  French  have  no 
title  to  any  part  of  North  America  in  right  of  a 
difcovery  ;  not  even  to  Canada,  in  which  they  in¬ 
truded 
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iruaed  by  connivance  or  neglect  of  the  Englijh. 
The  only  title  which  they  ever  had  being  by  ceffion 
made  by  us  in  treaties;  and  that  title  they  have 
forfeited  by  their  prefent  infractions. 

But,  whether  fuch  difcoveries  give  the  Enrtijh 
a  better  title  or  not  to  the  country  in  queftion,  or 
whether  they  derive  any  right  from  the  conquefts 
made  by  the  five  nations ,  whom  France^  by  the 
treaty  of Utrecht,  has  acknowledged  to  be  the  fub- 
jeCts  of  Great  Britain  ;  yet,  certainly  the  French , 
y  that  acknowledgment,  not  only  have  no  rfoht 
to  it,  but  they  alfo  violate  that  treaty  by  laying  a 
c.aim  to  it;  much  more  by  entering  it  in  a  hoftile 

manner  to  affert  that  claim  ;  fmce,  by  the  inch 

artic  e  of  it,  France  obliges  herfelf  not  to  give 

any  hindrance  or  moleffation  to  the  five  nations , 

or  the  other  nations  of  America ,  who  are  friends 
to  the  Englijh. 

If  a  nation  hath  a  right  to  countries  by  pof- 
lefllon,  the  Engltjh  have  a  ftronger  right  to  ‘the 
Ohio  country  or  thofe  to  the  weft  of  Virginia ,  as 
farback  as  the  fouthfea,  than  to  any  other  part 
of  their  dominions.  They  have,  if  I  may  f0  gX_ 
pre.s  it,  a  double  right  to  all  that  vaft  trad  of 
from  fea  to  fea  lying  between  the  36th 
and  44th  degrees  of  north  latitude :  for  they  not 
on  ydifcovered  it  on  both  fides  of  the  continent; 
but  had  formal  ceffions  of  it,  and  took  poffoffion 
a  gi  eat  number  of  years  before  the  French  chouoht 
of  fettling  in  the  Miffijfippi,  0r  even  knew  there 

mean  rl  V'F*'  By  this  double  P<«on,  l 

mae  f,d  '  ^1°^  -and  Poffcffion  of  Virginia  on 

New  AN  tHe  fntluentf  and  of  the  kingdom  of 
on  the  other  hde,  in  the  pacific  ocean 

titude  b '  ^  'V'n°  UIKICr  tbe  lame  parallels  of  la- 

ih-s  country  was  not  only  firft  difcevered  bv 
-  ir  F,  anas  Drake ,  in  1 578,  but  the  King  made  a 
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formal  furrender  of  it  to  the  crown  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  Sir  Francis  took  formal  poffeffion  of  it, 
felting  up  the  arms  of  England  as  a  memorial. 
Lee  the  French  fliew  fuch  a  title  as  this  to  any 
of  their  fettlements  in  North  America . 

This  traft,  therefore,  from  fea  to  fea,  between 
Virginia  and  New  Albion ,  ought  at  lead  to  be 
deemed  indifputably  ours,  as  we  are  intitled  by 
the  double  claim.  Shall  they,  after  another  nation 
hath  difeovered  both  extremities,  or  Tides  of  a 
region,  chruft  in  between  and  feize  all  the  middle 
part,  under  pretence  that  they  found  it  open  and 
unfettled  ?  If  this  be  allowable,  what  objection  can 
they  have  to  our  entering  into  the  middle  of  their 
fettlements,  and  fixing  ourlelvesin  any  place:  not 
only  on  the  Mijfijfippi ,  where  their  fettlements  are 
fo  far  afunder,  but  alfo  wherever  we  can  find  the 
Jeaft  vacancy  between  two  towns  or  plantations 
of  theirs,  tho3  at  ever  fo  fmall  a  diflance  from 
each  other  ?  Let  them  confider,  if  private  pro¬ 
perty  can  be  fecure  upon  fuch  rapacious  princi¬ 
ples  ;  and  if  one  man  may  not  intrude  into  the 
poffeffions  of  his  neighbour,  to  the  confufion  of 
all  right  and  title  to  the  lands  ? 

The  French  pretend  non  occupancy  of  North 
America  from  fea  to  fea,  becaufe  they  found  the 
Mijfli/fiippi  unfettled  by  the  Englijh ,  AH  the  con¬ 
tinent  was  granted  as  low  down  as  29  degrees  ; 
and  nearly  ail  the  fea  coaft  fo  low  down  divided 
into  colonies,  and  all  the  fea  coaft  or  eaftern  parts 
fettled.  If  any  part  of  land  granted  or  farmed 
be  fettled,  is  not  that  fufficient  to  fecure  a  right  to 
the  whole  ?  Is  every  farm  granted  in  France  fet¬ 
tled  in  every  part  ?  is  it  not  enough  if  a  houfe  be 
built  in  fome  part  of  it  ?  and,  fince  North  Ame¬ 
rica  fhould  be  confidered  as  a  great  farm,  01 
number  of  Englijh  farms,  why  fhould  not  that 

which  is  a  law  in  one  cafe  be  a  law  in  the  other  ? 

Does 
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Does  any  power  difpute  with  England  her  right  to 
the  countries  to  the  north  and  weft  of  Hud  fori  s 
Bay ,  aitho’  fettled  only  in  two  or  three  places  at 
the  bottom  of  that  bay  ?  Does  not  France  pretend 
a  right  to  the  countries  on  both  fides  of  the  river 
MiffiJJippi ,  as  far  as  its  fource,  tho’  fettled  in  very 
few  places,  meerly,  by  right  of  difcovery  f  why 
then  will  fhe  not  allow  the  fame  right  to  England? 

The  river  Miffiffippi,  by  means  of  its  wide 
ftretching  branches,  embraces,  as  it  were  within  its 
arms,  all  the  middle  and  moft  valuable  parts  of 
North  America.  On  the  eaft,all  the  rivers  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  weft  fide  of  the  Appalachean  or  Alii- 
ganey  mountains,  fall  into  it,  fome  of  which,  as  the 
OhiO)  have  a  courfe  of  at  leaft  1000  if  not  1200 
miles  (reckoning  the  windings;  while  the  length  of 
fuch  as  rife  on  the  eaft  fide  of  thofe  mountains 
fcarce  exceed  300.  So  that  fuppofing  we  were  to 
yield  to  them  all  the  country  to  the  weftfof  thofe 
mountains,  or  which  is  the  fame,  to  make  thofe 
mountains  the  boundary  between  the  French  and 
Englifh  dominions  *,  what  a  vaft  fuperiority  they 
would  have  of  us  with  refpect  to  extent  of  territory, 
(even  fuppofing  they  were  to  be  bounded  weft  ward 
by  the  Miffiffippif)  will  appear  on  a  bare  infpedti- 
on  of  the  maps.  For  the  fpace  between  the  At- 
antic  ocean  and  the  Appalachean  mountains,  is 
fcarce  one  third  of  the  country  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  great  lakes  and  river  St.  Laurence , 
and  on  the  weft  by  the  Mijfijfippi :  fo  that  in  cafe 
th ^French  are  fuffered  to  poffefs,  befides  what  they 
have  already  ufurped,  all  the  country  within  thofe 
bounds  between  the  faid  mountains  and  that  great 
river,  which  amounts  to  more  than  two  thirds  of 
the  whole,  they  will  be  mailers  of  a  dominion 
larger  than  all  Europe  :  Bur,  when  it  is  confidered 
that  the  Miffiffippi  itfelf  and  fome  of  its  branches, 
as  the  Mijfouri,  extend  (till  farther  within  the  body 
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of  North  America  on  the  well:  fide,  than  thofe 
which  fall  into  it  in  the  ea(t,  the  immenfenefs 
of  the  power  which  may  one  day  arife  from  the 
poffdTion  of  fo  vafi:  a  region,  fiiould  be  enough 
to  frighten  the  nations,  either  Englijh  or  Spaniards , 
who  are  to  be  their  neighbours ;  and,  who  there¬ 
fore  ought  to  join  in  putting  an  early  (top  to  its 
growth. 

I  mention  thefe  things,  becaufe  it  is  faid  that 


eommifiioners  are  going  to  meet  for  fettling  Ame¬ 
rican  limits.  This  was  to  have  been  done  in  1719, 
but  France  then  declined  it,  with  a  view  to  ex¬ 
tend  her  boundaries  as  far  as  fhe  could  before  fhe 
began  to  treat ;  that  fhe  might  be  in  a  condition 
to  make  the  larger  demands,  and  to  put  us  to  de¬ 
fiance,  in  cafe  they  were  not  complied  with  :  and, 
as  fhe  hath  been  obliged  tounmafk  a  little  before 
fhe  was  fully  prepared  for  a  rupture,  fhe  will, 
doubtlefs,  endeavour  to  amufe  us  here  as  long  as 
fhe  can  with  fair  declarations,  and  offers  to  adjuft 
matters  amicably,  to  gain  time  for  fecuring  what 
they  have  already  gotten  from  us,  and  farther  ad¬ 
vancing  their  fcheme.  But  ’tis  prefumed  our  mi- 
nifters  are  too  well  acquainted  with  French  artifices, 
to  be  diverted  one  moment  from  profecuting  the 
proper  meafures  to  make  them  withdraw  from  all 
our  frontiers,  under  pretence  of  a  negotiation. 
King  William ,  of  glorious  memory,  in  his  decla¬ 
ration  of  war  againft  France ,  takes  notice,  that 
Lewis  XIV.  had  invaded  his  dominions  in  Ame¬ 
rica ,  fpoiled  his  fubjedls  of  their  goods,  feized 
their  forts,  burnt  their  fillips,  impriloned  fome  of 
his  Englifh  fubjedls,  and  caufed  others  to  be  inhu¬ 
manly  killed,  as  if  he  had  been  the  greatefl:  ene¬ 
my  ;  “  and  yet  was  fo  far  from  declaring  himfelf 
ct  fuch,  that  at  the  fame  time  he  was  negotiating 
here  in  England^  by  his  minifters,  a  treaty  of  neu- 
trality  and  good  correfpondence  in  America F 

I  did 
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I  did  not  put  negotiation  among  the  methods 
of  recovering  what  the  French  have  furreptiti- 
oully  deprived  us  of  (if  that  epithet  can  be  appli¬ 
ed  to  what  was  done  before  our  eyes )  as  long  and 
dear  experience  has  fhewn  we  can  get  nothino- 
that  way  from  our  dextrous  neighbours.  Befides, 
after  controverting  the  ceffion  of  Nova  Scotia , 
made  in  the  moft  explicit  terms  imaginable  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  to  what  purpofe  can  treaties 
with  them  ferve  us  ?  The  French,  if  hard  pref- 
fed,  make  treaties :  but  if  they  are  obliged  to  give 
up  any  thing  which  they  have  a  defire  to  keep,  or 
don’t  care  to  part  with,  they  endeavour  to  recover 
it  afterwards  by  collufion  or  force.  Both  thefe  me¬ 
thods  they  haveufed  with  regard  to  Neva  Scotia, 
and  the  country  of  the  Ohio.  ’ 

On  the  other  hand,  as  they  have  gotten  a  kind 
of  pofleffion  of  all  the  country,  and  fecured  their 
footing  by  forts,  it  feems  difficult  to  conceive  how 
limits  can  be  fettled  to  the  fatisfaflion  of  both  par¬ 
ties  :  for  the  French  will  icarce  be  prevailed  to 
give  up  amicably  even  thole  territories  on  which 
they  have  encroached :  and  the  Englijh,  for  their 
better  fecurity,  ought  perhaps  to  have  fomewhat 
more  :  For,  fince  the  French  declare  their  views  to 
be  incompatible  with  thofe  of  the  Englijh,  and 
have  avowed  it  by  the  encroachments  which  they 
have  made  on  our  territories,  contrary  to  the  moft 
iolemn  treaties  and  engagements ;  there  feems  no 
way  left  to  prevent  eternal  difputes,  but  to  fepa- 
rate  them  by  certain  natural  boundaries ;  which, 
being  fixed  and  permanent,  can  neither  be  contro¬ 
verted  nor  eafily  forced,  fuch  as  rivers,  lakes  or 
mountains.  .  ’ 

l  am  inclined,  for  your  particular  amufement 
to  give  you  my  opinion  in  what  manner  the  limits 
ought  to  be  fettled  on  this  fide  of  t he  MNi/Jibp! 
between  the  Briiijh  colonies  and  New  France  or 

Canada , 
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Canada,  confidering  thefe  two  names  as  equivocal 
and  convertible  terms.  The  line  fhould  begin  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  St. Laurence,  and  be  drawn 
from  thence  thro’  the  middle  of  its  ftream  to  the 
lake  Katarakui  or  Ontario:  from  thence  to  be  car¬ 
ried  thro’  the  length  of  the  faid  lake  to  a  place  on 
the  north-weft  fide  called  Tejaiagon ,  and  fo  by  the 
carrying  place  to  a  river  falling  into  the  lake  La- 
ronto .  Thro*  the  fame,  and  thence  by  the  rivers 
and  lake  St.  Mary  of  the  llurons ,  into  the  Qua- 
toghe  or  Huron  lake  :  thro’  this  lake  and  thro5  the 
mouth  of  the  Mijhigan  lake  (to  the  fouth  of  the 
Mifkilli?nakinak)  &qwxi  the  fame,  to  a  little 
river  on  the  weft  fide  *,  and  thence  over  land  to  a 
fmall  lake,  into  which  falls  the  river  aux  Renards 
or  of  the  Foxes  :  up  this  river  and  thro5  the  lakes 
to  the  carrying  place,  into  the  lake  and  river  of 
Wijkufing  *,  and  down  the  fame,  thro5  the  middle  of 
the  ftream,  to  the  river  MiJJijJippi. 

This  bounding  line,  I  think,  cannot  be  juftly 
objected  to  :  for,  firft  our  northern  colonies,  by 
right  of  their  grants  as  well  as  difcovery,  all  ex¬ 
tend  as  far  at  leaft  as  the  river  St.  Laurence  •,  efpe~ 
dally  as  we  have  a  right  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht , 
as  before-mentioned,  to  the  country  of  the  Iroquois 
ox  Jive  nations ,  which  originally  was  about  the  lake 
Champlain  and  Richlieu  river  *  called  on  that  ac¬ 
count  by  th t  French  themfelves,  as  well  asth t  Dutch, 
the  Iroquois  lake  and  river.  Befides,  this  country  be¬ 
longs  to  us  by  the  fubmiffion  (if  fad)  of  its  prefent 
inhabitants  the  Arefiguntikooksmd  Weweenoks  to  the 
crown  of  Geeat-Britain ,  at  Albany  in  the  year  1 749. 
Then  the  country  of  the  £j>uatogh?s  or  Hurons  be¬ 
tween  the  lakes  Ontario ,  Erri  and  Quatoghe ,  with 
the  country  between  the  Erri  and  Mijhigan ,  to  the 
fouth  of  the  Quatoghe  :  and  alfo  the  country  of  the 
Chiktaghiks  or  Ilinois ,  between  the  lake  Mijhigan 

and  river  MffiJfiPPh  were  all  conquered  by  the  five 
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nations  ;  in  right  of  whom  we  claim  them,  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  laid  treaty.  So  that  we  could  not  take 
in  thefe  conquered  countries  without  drawing  the 
line  in  the  manner  we  have  done.  According  to 
which  partition  we  leave  our  neighbours  all  to  the 
north  fide  of  the  river  St.  Laurence  •,  we  divide  with 
them  the  lakes  Ontario ,  Hurons ,  and  Mifhigan  : 
we  keep  to  ourfelves  the  lake  of  Erri  \  and  give 
them  that  very  great  one  called  the  Upper  Lake „ 
This  may  compenfate  for  any  little  of  the  coua- 
try  to  the  north  of  the  river  llinois ,  which  for  the 
fake  of  making  natural  boundaries,  we  may,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  French ,  have  taken  more  than  our 
due,  on  account  of  the  Iroquois  conquefts  :  nor  is 
it  our  intention  that  they  fhould  be  debarred  the 
free  navigation  of  any  of  the  lakes,  but  that  in 
fhould  be  open  tu  both  nations  ;  only  neither  of 
them  fhould  build  forts  on  any  part  or  parts  of 
thofe  lakes,  excepting  fuch  as  fhall  fail  to  their  re- 
fpedive  fhares. 

In  like  manner  may  the  limits  be  fixed  between 
Canada  and  the  Hudfon  Bay  colony,  as  well  as  be¬ 
tween  the  fouthern  provinces  of  the  Englijh  and 
Loufiana ,  on  this  fide  of  the  Mtjftjfippi :  if  rather 
the  French  ought  not  to  relinquifh  all  to  the  eaft  of 
that  river,  on  account  of  ours  being  the  prior 
difcovery,  and  confine  themfelves  to  the  weft 
fide-,  where  the  boundaries  maybe  earned  on, 
for  adjufting  the  claims  of  both  parties  to  the 
countries  on  that  fide  of  the  great  river,  and 
beyond  its  fprings  to  the  north  and  weft,  as  far  as 
the  South  Sea  coaft,  where  the  Rnglijh  have  already 
one  fpacious  country  called  New  Albion . 

For  drawing  up  the  agreement  care  ought  to 
be  taken  todeicribe  the  boundaries  with  the  great - 
eftexa&nefsand  precifion;  by  fpecifying  the  courfe, 
fituation,  and  different  names  of  the  fcveral  rivers, 
lakes,  mountains  and  other  places  5  in  fodiftindand 
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accurate  a  manner,  that  no  room,  if  poffible,  may 
be  left  for  objection  or  difpute.  To  do  this  the 
more  effectually,  the  line  (hould  be  furveyed  ;  and 
the  latitudes  obferved  with  the  greateft  accuracy 
at  the  moft  remarkable  places,  by  perfons  fent 
from  each  court.  Then  maps  fhould  be  drawn, 
figned  and  delivered  to  each  other  by  the  refpec- 
tive  commifiioners,  as  counter-parts  of  deeds,  that 
there  might  be  no  pretence  for  cavil.  If  the  lands 
in  difpute  are  not  worth  fo  much  care,  they  are 
not  worth  contending  for* 

It  fhould  likewife  be  agreed  by  both  nations  to 
abolifh  the  ufe  of  all  names  on  either  fide,  which 
claflied  with  their  refpeCtive  interefts  fo  fettled, 
and  had  been  before  employed  to  keep  up  the  ti¬ 
tle  of  one  nation  to  lands  or  territories  belonging 
to  the  other.  Thus,  as  it  may  be  prefumed,  that 
France  will  acknowledge  the  right  which  Great - 
Britain  has  to  her  American  colonies,  on  the  fcore 
of  priority  of  difcovery  as  well  as  long  and  aCtual 
poffefiion,  and  will  quit  claim  to  the  fame  ;  it  will 
be  proper  that  flie  fhould  forbear  giving  to  them, 
or  comprehending  them  under,  the  name  of  New 
France  or  Canada ,  which  fhould  folely  be  confined 
to  the  countries  agreed  by  fuch  treaty  to  belong 
to  her,  and  be  in  her  divifion.  In  like  manner 
Great-Britain  fhould  ceafe  to  give  the  name  of 
Brilijh  colonies  to  any  lands  or  countries  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  treaty  to  belong  to  France .  And 
the  geographers  and  hiftorians  of  each  nation 
fhould  be  obliged,  under  certain  penalties,  to  con¬ 
form  themfelves  to  this  regulation  j  in  order  to  re¬ 
move  all  prejudices,  errors  and  doubts  from  the 
minds  of  people,  with  relation  to  the  dominions  of 
each  nation,  and  their  refpedive  juft  boundaries. 

I  am,  &c, 

10  Dec . 
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SECOND  LETTER, 

SIR, 

SI N  C E  I  wrote  you  my  long  letter  in  De¬ 
cember  laft,  I  have  received  feveral  more  let¬ 
ters,  remarks  and  traits  relative  to  the  colonies, 
from  correfpondents  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  the  affairs  of  America ;  particularly  two,  whofe 
obfervations  I  fhall  at  prefent  communicate  to 
you.  The  firft  contains  a  general  view  of  the  Bri- 
tijh  plantations  on  the  continent,  with  a  curious 
calculus  of  the  number  of  whites  inhabiting  each  of 
them.  The  fecond  animadverts  on  various  points, 
worthy  the  attention  of  ourminifters  ;  particularly 
thofe  which  refpeit  raifing  a  fund,  on  terms  agree¬ 
able  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies,  fufficienc 
for  carrying  on  the  prefent  war,  and  for  their  fu¬ 
ture  defence.  I  fhall  give  you  their  fentiments  in 
different  articles. 

I. 

General  view  of  the  Britifh  colonies ,  and  number  of 

inhabitants  in  each. 

DR  IRA IN  the  political  parent  of  her  colonies 
(like  a  natural  one,  who  intends  to  raife  a  pro¬ 
geny  for  advantage,  ftrength  and  power)  in  their 
infancy  fhould  indulge,  nourifh  and  llipport  them. 
As  they  encreafe  and  become  capable  of  helping 
themfelves  and  benefiting  their  mother  country, 
they  fhould  be  taught  the  obligation  they  owe  h c r  T 
That  all  their  particular  and  hereditary  rights  and 
privileges,  are  derived  from  her :  that  they  are 
bound  to  obey  her  laws  •,  and  that  reflraints  laid 
on  them  are  intended  for  mutual  advantage.' 
Their  produce  and  induftry  fhould  be  encouraged 
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anu  directed  to  the  good  and  fervice  oi  both. 
They  fhouid  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  England 
in  genera!,  and  by  their  own  allowed  particular 
ones :  their  force  ought  to  be  united  to  ftrengthen 
their  parent,  and  affilt  each  ocher ;  and  if  invaded 
by  a  fuperior  power,  they  fhould  be  effedualiy 
protected. 

Colonies  thus  prudently  and  legally  managed, 
would  rejoice  in  their  fituation,  and  flourifh  : 
would  add  numbers,  ftrength,  and  riches  to  the 
genera!  common-wealth  ;  and  enable  this  kino-- 
dom  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  gate.  Bur,  can 
any  government  or  miniitry  act  properly  with  re¬ 
gard  to  colonies,  unlefs  they  know  their  (tare,  by 
the  numbers  of  people  they  contain,  on  which  the 
whole  depends  ?  The  colonies  on  the  continent 
of  America  are  by  fome  leifened  and  depreciated: 
efteemed  the  occafions  of  unneceflary  and  expen- 
five  wars  ;  depopuiators  and  vveakenersof  Britain . 
By  others  they  are  aggrandized  and  over-rated 
fnonltroufly  beyond  truth.  Towns  are  magnified 
and  multiplied  *,  the  inhabitants  made  incredibly 
numerous ;  and  their  power  averred  to  exceed  that 
of  large  European  kingdoms.  Such  falfe  repre- 
fentadons  may  cccafion  the  deftrudlion  and  lofs  of 
the  colonies  (if  not  more.)  To  what  can  fuch  ex¬ 
travagant  exaggerations  tend  ?  what  can  they  pro¬ 
duce  but  inattention  to  their  prefentcircum fiances  ; 
neg’edl  or  delay  of  relief?  They  may  like  wife 
raife  and  inflame  a  jealoufy,  already  kindled  in 
the  minds  of  many  •,  from  which  fource  a  harfh 
government,  and  the  bad  confequences  attending 
it,  hereafter  may  refult. 

Nova  Scotia ,  the  fir  ft  colony  Britain  poflefled 
on  the  north-eafl  part  of  the  continent,  lias  fluff¬ 
ed  the  property  between  the  French  and  Englijh 
feveral  times.  The  fir  ft  made  the  greater  progrefs 
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in  fettling  this  country  ;  and  it  is  faid  at  prefent 
to  contain  upwards  cf  15,000  fouls,  improperly 
called  neutral  French .  The  EngliJfj  by  great  ex* 
pence  and  encouragement,  according  to  the  laft 
accounts,  have  in  Halifax ,  Lunenburgh ,  and  other 
places,  about  5000  men,  women,  and  children  ; 
and  thefe  are  all  the  fubjefts  whom  this  govern¬ 
ment  comprifes,  exclufive  of  the  military  forces. 

Altho*  the  province  of  Main  interferes  between 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Hampfhire ;  yet,  as  it  is  an¬ 
nexe  to  the  Majfachufets  Bayy  New  Hampfhire  is 
mentioned  as  the  next  colony.  The  whole  go¬ 
vernment  is  but  one  county  :  Portfmouth ,  a  drag- 
ling  inconciguous  town,  is  the  capital.  With 
the  addition  of  territory  and  people  it  received 
from  the  Majfachufets  Bay ,  the  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  1742,  were  26,000  whites,  befides  500 
negroes.  The  late  war  was  prejudicial  to  the  trade 
and  cheked  the  natural  increafe  of  this  colony, 
which  has  not  been  countervailed  by  foreign  in¬ 
creafe  :  Therefore  ac  prefent  30,000  fouls  muft 
be  the  utmoft  amount  of  its  inhabitants  at  pre¬ 
fent. 

Mafjachufets  Bay ,  a  few  years  fince,  was  of 
larger  extent  and  had  more  inhabitants  than  at 
prefent ;  fome  towns  and  a  iarge  tradl  of  land  be¬ 
ing  adjudged  to  New  Hampfhire  on  one  fide,  and 
feme  fettled  towns  to  Rhode  IJland  on  the  other. 
It  is  divided  into  21  counties,  in  which  are  153 
towns.  The  names  of  fo  many  towns  have  milled 
Arrangers  as  to  the  number  of  people.  Many  of 
them  are  but  infignificant  parifhes  *,  and  when  in 
the  middle  of  a  [own  perhaps  you  may  not  fee 
three  houfts.  The  property  of  all  the  lands  in 
this  colony  are  by  charter  in  the  people.  The  ge¬ 
neral  court,  as  their  truftees  difpofe  of  them  on 
fettled  conditions.  Grants  are  generally  made  of 
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four,  five,  or  fix  miles  fquare  *,  which  is  always 
called  a  town,  and  a  name  given  it  in  the  grant. 
A  few  inhabitants  fettled  within  its  limits  may  fend 
a  reprefentative  to  the  general  court.  When  80 
are  qualified  to  vote,  they  muft  fend  one  or  be 
fined.  When  120  are  qualified,  they  may  fend 
two  reprelentatives  *,  and  a  fmall  freehold  qua¬ 
lifies.  In  1749,  thro’  poverty,  or  paucity  of  in¬ 
habitants,  fifty-eight  of  thefe  towns  refufed  to  fend 
members.  Newberry ,  Ipfwich ,  Salem ,  Marble - 
head ,  Charlejtown ,  Cambridge ,  and  poffibly  a  few 
more  have  the  appearance  and  contiguity  of 
towns :  the  reft  confift  of  houfes  built  on  each 
man’s  plantation.  Each  of  thefe  diftrifts  has  a 
form  of  town-government.  Bojlon  is  the  capital 
of  the  whole.  In  1722,  by  an  order  of.  the  fe¬ 
ted  men  (magiftrates)  of  the  town,  the  number 
of  fouls  was  taken  :  it  then  contained  10,670. 
By  a  like  order  in  1742,  there  were  found  in  it 
1719  dwelling-houfes,  166  ware-houfes  *,  16,382 
white  people,  of  whom  1,200  were  widows  ;  and 
1514  negroes.  Together  with  the  province,  this 
town  fuffered  much  by  expeditions  and  preffes  in 
the  late  war.  A  general  fmall-pox  has  gone  thro’ 
it  fince  •,  and  much  of  its  trade  is  diverted.  For 
thefe  reafons  its  increafe  can’t  be  very  great  from 
that  time  •,  and  at  prefent  it  is  difficult  to  allow 
it  20,000  inhabitants.  1  he  colony  in  1735  con~ 
taincd  3^,427  white  males  from  16  and  upwards  % 
in  1741  they  were  41,000.  From  that  time  there 
has  no  real  numeration  been  made  ;  but  the  af- 
fembly,  in  a  meffage  lent  by  them  to  governor 
Shirley  in  1 747,  declare,  that  3000  men  are  a 
1 2th  part  of  the  militia.  Upon  the  whole,  from 
the  Ioffes  fuftained  by  preffes,  privateering,  taking 
and  garrifoning  Louijburg  ;  by  decay  of  trade  and 
by  defertions  occafioned  by  the  extraordinary  in¬ 
creafe 
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creafe  of  taxes,  more  than  in  other  colonies  ;  (the 
poll,  the  faculty,  the  perfonal  efface  of  all  who 
refide  here  but  a  few  months,  being  taxed,  and 
lately  an  univerfal  excife  on  all  liquors  taking 
placej  therefore  220,000  fouls  malt  be  a  very 
ftretched  alignment  for  this  colony. 

Rhode  IJland  and  Providence  plantations,  with 
the  additions  from  the  Mafjachufets  Bay  are  di¬ 
vided  into  four  counties ;  which  comprize  24 
townffiips.  By  an  exa6t  cenfus  taken  in  1 748,  there 
were  in  this  colony  28,439  whites,  307 7  ne¬ 
groes,  and  1257  Indians.  Newport  the  capital 
in  1 749,  contained  5335  whites,  1105  negroes, 
and  68  Indians.  So  that  allowing  for  the  increafe 
of  the  colony  from  thofe  times,  35,000  white  in¬ 
habitants  are  full  as  many  as  can  be  afcribed  to  it. 

The  colonies  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  IJland 
above-mentioned,  are  the  only  colonies  who,  as  it 
were,  govern  themfclves.  The  people  annually 
chufe  their  governors,  council  or  affiftants,  and 
affemblies.  The  crown  appoints  no  officers  in 
either,  but  judges  of  admiralty,  and  thofe  of  the 
cuftoms.  Their  limits  are  confined  by  other  co¬ 
lonies  ;  and,  as  all  their  lands  are  private  property, 
they  can  admit  but  little  foreign  increafe.  Five 
counties  and  68  towns  are  comprehended  in  the 
colony  of  Connecticut .  It  has  no  particular  capi¬ 
tal.  Hartford ,  a  good  inland  town  :  New  London , 
and  eight  or  nine  more,  make  a  pretty  figure  for 
their  fize,  to  thofe  who  fail  thro*  Long  IJland 
found.  But  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  any 
perfon  who  travels  thro*  this  colony  to  find  a 
market  in  any  of  its  towns.  18  of  them  are  too 
imall  and  poor  to  fend  reprefentatives  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  affcmbly.  All  males  from  16  to  70  pay  a 
poll  tax;  and  their  militia  from  16  to  co,  in  17  4Q 
were  16,000.  Allowing  them  a  very  iarge  num- 
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her  for  exempts  and  increafe,  one  hundred  thou- 
land  will  more  than  tantamount  the  people  this 
colony  contains. 

The  advantageous  fituation  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  the  colony  of  that  name,  marks  it  for  the 
capital  of  th zEngliJh  governments  on  the  American 
continent.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  co¬ 
lony,  in  1732,  was  taken  by  the  conftables  of 
every  town,parifb,  or  diftridt;  and  they  were  found 
to  be  near  65,000.  At  the  fame  time  the  houles 
in  the  city  were  counted  by  the  alderman  of  each 
refpe&ive  ward,  and  they  were  found  to  be  forne- 
thing  under  1500.  Since  that  time  the  town 
has  encreafed  in  wealth  and  inhabitants.  Many 
families  removed  to  it  from  Albany ,  and  the  fron¬ 
tiers,  in  the  late  French  war :  yet,  by  Ioffes  from  the 
Indians  and  French  in  the  expofed  back  fettle- 
ments ;  by  the  Carthagena  expedition,  enliftments, 
preffes,  and  privateering,  the  natural  encreafe  ot 
the  colony  was  in  fome  meafure  retarded  by  that 
war.  It  has  received  little  foreign  encreafe  fince  ; 
and  the  redundance  of  Long  IJland ,  forced  out  by 
the  barrennefs  of  its  inland  parts,  moftiy  remove 
to  New  Jerfey .  So  that  allowing  to  the  city  as 
many  inhabitants  as  are  allowed  to  Bofton-,  and 
fuppofing  thewhole  colony  at  prefent  to  be  1 00,000, 
that  number  will  be  fully  adequate. 

Altho’  the  proprietary  colony  of  New  Jerfey  is 
divided  into  twelve  counties,  it  has  but  a  few  in¬ 
significant  towns  ;  Amboy ,  Brunfwick ,  Trent -town , 
Burlington ,  and  Elizabeth -town,  are  all  which  can 
bear  even  the  name.  New  1  crk  on  the  eaft,  and 
Philadelphia  on  the  weft,  draw  off  the  produce, 
and  fupply  it  with  other  neceffaries.  A  curious 
author  who  informed  himfelf  of  the  ftate  of  this, 
and  the  other  colonies,  lays  it  might  contain,  in 
j  740,  nigh  50,000  foul$.  Idle  litigated  uncertain 
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tides  to  lands,  occafioned  by  the  iniquity  of  the 
proprietors,  has,  without  doubt,  prevented  its  en- 
creafe  :  60,000  inhabitants  muft:  therefore  be  a 
fufficient  allowance  for  it. 

The  rapid  encreafe  of  the  colony  of  Penfylvania 
has  occafioned  various  opinions  about  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants.  Here  is  no  poll-tax,  no  militia- 
rolls  to  compute  by.  The  city  of  Philadelphia  its 
capital  is  the  only  competitor  with  New  York  for 
fuperiority.  Both  colonies  produce  in  general  the 
fame  things;  both  have  vaft  quantities  of  fine  un¬ 
cultivated  lands :  but  when  the  great  run  of  fo¬ 
reign  encreafe  is  over ;  (and  the  emigrations  of 
th e  Germans  into  other  colonies  (hew  that  it  won’t 
long  be  confined  to  Penfylvania)  ’twill  ftand  no 
chance  in  competition.  One  fingle  circum fiance, 
if  there  was  no  other,  namely,  that  the  river  or 
harbour  of  Philadelphia  is  frozen  up  communibus 
amis  nigh  three  months,  muft  give  New  York  the 
preference.  In  1749,  the  houfes  in  every  ward  of 
this  city  were  counted  exadly  by  a  fet  of  curious 
gentlemen,  the  united  fum  was  2076  private  ones, 
and  1 1  houfes  of  worfhip.  In  the  delcnption  written 
under  a  very  nandfome  profprd  of  "it,  taken  in 
1 753’  c-ie  number  of  houfes  are  fai  l  to  be  nigh 
2300.  Itistherefore  certain  that  it  can’t  far  exceed 
Bojlon  or  New  2'ork  in  people. 

By  fome  100,000,  by  others  125,000  fighting 
men  are  affirmed  to  be  in  thecolonyg  a  number  far 
exceeding  the  four  governments  of  New  England. 

-A.  late  pamphlet  penned  to  fhew  the  mifappkca- 
tion,  or  rather  non-application  of  the  s-reai' num¬ 
bers  and  ftrength  of  Penfylvania ,  at  this  cri¬ 
tical  jundure,  fays  it  contains  220,000  fouls,  half 
of  whom  are  Germans.  An  enquiry  into  the  flute 
of  this  colony  was  made  by  order  of  King  IVilliam 
a  little  before  his  death,  and  the  inhabitants  at 
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that  time  were  fcareely  14,000.  By  an  agreement 
fettled  between  Queen  Anne ,  in  the  laft  year  of  her 
reign,  and  the  then  proprietor,  all  the  property 
and  rights  he  had  were  to  be  furrendered  to  the 
crown  for  13,0001.  The  deeds  were  drawn  and 
2000  1.  of  the  money  paid  ;  but  the  proprietor 
died  (it  is  faid)  the  day  appointed  for  his  execut¬ 
ing  them. 

The  Germans  were  firft  fent  to  America  by  the 
bounty  of  this  nation,  under  the  proteftion  of 
Queen  Anne.  Every  thing  necefifary  was  provided 
for  them.  They  were  convoyed  toNewTork  there 
to  be  fettled  on  the  crown  lands  •,  and  if  this  in¬ 
tention  had  been  executed,  the  French  in  Canada 
had  been  for  ever  effedtually  confined  to  their  pro¬ 
per  bounds :  but  by  the  villainy  of  chofe  in  power, 
this  national  charity  and  benefit  was  defeated. 
Thefe  Germans ,  cheated,  abufed,  and  deceived  in 
the  grants  of  lands  afiigned  them,  and  made  the 
property  of  avaritious  defigning  men,  were  forced 
to  leek  new  habitations.  They  found  their  way 
thro5  the  woods  to  good  lands  in  the  colony  of 
Penfylvania.  Here  they  were  ufed  well,  and 
grants  made  them  bona  fide.  They  reprefented  the 
fraudulent  ufage  of  one  government,  and  the  juF 
tice  of  the  other  to  their  brethren  in  Europe  ; 
which  determined  all  future  German  emigrants  to 
prefer  this  colony.  'The  ways  and  means  of 
tranfporting  themielves,  was  not  found  our,  by 
any  confiderable  numbers,  for  fome  time  :  but 
the  perfection  at  Thorn  in  Poland ,  obliged'them 
to  look  for  an  afvlum.  From  that  time  a  proper 
canal  of  conveyance  has  been  found  ;  and  thou- 
fands  have  gone  over  yearly. 

From  1728  to  1729,  6200  foreigners  of  all 
forts  arrived  at  Philadelphia.  In  •75°’  43 1 7 

Germans  arrived,  and  about  5000  in  1754.  The 
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Spanijh  war  interrupted  this  tranfportation :  the 
French  war  almoft  ftopt  it:  So  that  upon  an  ave¬ 
rage,  if  3000  Germans  were  imported  annually 
for  30  years  paft,  in  all  90,000 ;  and  30,000  be 
added  to  them  for  their  increafefrom  the  different 
times  of  their  arrival ;  and  10,000  be  deducted 
for  the  difperfion  into  other  colonies,  the  com¬ 
putation  of  1 10,000  Germans  for  this  colony  may 
be  right  ;  and  that  they  are  half  of  the  people  is 
not  difputed.  The  220,000  are  fuppofed  to  be  in 
the  five  countries  of  proper  Penfylvania,  to  which 
add  30,000,  a  large  number  for  the  three  lower 
counties;  then  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  colony  and  its  jurifdi&ion,  will  Hand  at 
250,000. 

1  he  colony  of  Maryland  has  been  compared  to 
Virginia ,  for  number  of  white  inhabitants,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  receiving  molt  of  the  tranfported 
convi&s  ;  but  this  companion  can  hardly  be  true. 
Virginia  from  priority  of  fettlement,  equality  of 
foil  and  fituation,  and  by  a  far  fuperior  extent  of 
country,  muff  needs  exceed  it.  Neither  of  them 
have  any  large  tov/ns ;  but  thofe  in  Virginia  are 
more  in  number,  as  well  as  more  populous,  than 
thofe  in  Maryland.  By  governor  Dinwiddle' s  re¬ 
port  of  the  militia  in  Virginia ,  the  inhabitants' 
ihould  not  exceed  70,000  :  but  as  this  account 
has,  thro  the  courfe  or  it,  made  large  allowances 
for  exempts  of  ad  lorts,  thefe  two  colonies,  Ma¬ 
ryland  and  Virginia ,  are  by  us  fuppofed  to  be  on  a 
par  For  people  ;  and  to  each  of  them  are  allowed 

85,000  Whites :  beficies,  JSJegrces  are  very  numer¬ 
ous  in  both. 

The  counties  of  North  Carolina ,  in  lord  Gran - 
ville  s  diftrift,  are  inhabited  equivalent  to  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  Virginia.  The  counties  to 
the  fouthward  and  the  parts  next  :o  South  Caro¬ 
lina , 
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are  but  thinly  peopled.  Edenton ,  &*/£• 
New-Bern ,  Johnfion ,  (a  county  town  with  one  in¬ 
habited  houfe)  Beaufort ,  Wilmington  and  jViw 
Brunfwicky  in  any  other  country  would  be  called 
villages  of  little  or  no  note  :  however,  this  co¬ 
lony  has  more  white  inhabitants  than  South  Ca¬ 
rolina,  whofe  number  fome  have  raifed  to  45,000. 

South  Carolina ,  a  colony  extremely  advantage¬ 
ous  to  Britain  at  prefent,  by  its  productions  of 
rice  and  indigo,  probably  will  in  time  be  more  fo 
by  filk  ;  but  has  not  a  fufficient  number  of  Whitest® 
the  Blacks.  In  1739  before  the  great  fire,  Charles¬ 
town  the  capital,  had  450  dwelling  houfes,  with 
800  warehoufes  and  kitchens.  In  1742  the  pro¬ 
vince  militia  were  5500  :  the  flaves  49,000.  By 
its  vicinity  to  St.  Augafiine  and  the  Havannab ,  as 
well  as  for  want  of  proper  protection,  this  coun¬ 
try  fuffered  extremely  by  the  Spanijh  and  French 
wars :  fo  that,  if  they  had  continued,  a  few  years 
would  have  determined  the  fate  of  the  planter 
and  merchant.  Since  the  peace  it  has  more  than 
recovered  its  former  circumftances  :  the  town  is 
increafed  and  better  built,  and  may  now  be  able 
to  count  600  houfes.  One  benefit  it  received 
from  the  war :  neceflity  obliged  the  planters  to 
attempt  indigo,  rice  being  too  bulky  to  pay  the 
then  high  freight.  They  now  make  it  fit  for  any 
market*,  and  it  is  hoped, by  a  longer  continuance 
of  the  bounty,  will  be  able  in  a  few  years  to  flip- 
ply  Britain.  But  as  the  prefent  militia  do  not 
exceed  5000,  the  number  of  fouls  in  this  mod 
improveable  colony  cannot  be  eflimated  at  more 
than  30,000. 

Georgia  as  yet  is  fcarce  eftablifhed ;  however 
6000  people  may  at  prefent  inhabit  it. 

This  account  of  the  number  of  the  Britijh  fub- 
jefts,  men,  women  and  children  in  the  above¬ 
men- 
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mentioned  colonies,  is  not  the  produ&ion  of  whim 
and  conjecture.  Militia  rolls,  poll  taxes,  bills  of 
mortality,  returns  from  governors,  late  hiftories, 
and  pamphlets  publifh’d  in  the  colonies,  as  well 
as  adtual  numerations,  are  the  authorities  on  which 
it  is  built :  but  as  none  of  thefe  come  quite  up 
to  the  prefent  time,  large  additions  are  made  to 
each  colony  for  its  late  increafe.  If  the  compu¬ 
tation  for  the  reft  of  the  colonies  is  to  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  cenfus  of  Rhode  IJland  in  1748,  which 
makes  its  inhabitants  28,439,  ^an<^  teems  to  have 
been  taken  with  great  precifion  and  exaCtnefs) 
the  number  of  Whites  in  the  colonies,  in  general, 
is  here  over-rated,  as  Maryland  certainly  is.  Thefe 
13  colonies  extending  from  Cape  Kanfo ,  the  mofl 
eaftern  extremity  of  Nova  Scotia ,  to  the  fouthern 
limits  of  Georgia ,  the  fpace  of  1500  miles  along 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  contain  1,050,000  fouls.  This 
is  the  number,  this  the  ftrcngth,  which  by  a  late 
author  is  preferred,  and  affirmed  to  exceed  any 
power  or  date  in  Europe .  excepting  the  Germanick 
body,  France ,  and  perhaps  Britain  :  Thefe  the 
towns  which  he  compares  with  Brijlol ,  and  others 
in  England ;  when  Brijlol  alone  contains  more 
people  than  all  the  capitals  of  thefe  colonies  put 
together. 

I  fhali  clofe  this  account  with  a  word  or  two 
concerning  the  militia  of  the  plantations.  All  the 
colonies,  Nova  Scotia ,  Penfylvania  and  Georgia 
excepted,  have  a  militia,  confiding  of  the  genrie- 
men,  merchants,  yeomen,  freeholders,  and  others 
in  each  colony  *,  who  have  confented  by  their  re- 
prefentatives  to  be  inrolled  and  trained  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  particular  colony  or  corporation  to 
which  they  belong.  The  militia  laws  of  the  fe- 
veral  colonies  differ  from  each  other  ;  nor  can 
the  laws  of  one  colony  extend  to  or  operate  in 
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another,  any  more  than  the  laws  of  London  can  at 
Briftol ,  or  vice  verfa.  Such  is  the  militia  of  Ame~ 
rica :  out  of  whom  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  form 
an  army  to  march  to  the  unappropriated  frontiers, 
as  it  would  to  make  the  gentlemen,  (Ac.  of  Lon¬ 
don  to  march  to  oppofe  an  invafion  in  any  remote 
part  of  Britain .  Loofe  idle  people,  thofe  with¬ 
out  property,  are  the  only  people  who  mutt  ccm- 
pofe  a  {landing  army  in  America ,  as  they  do  in 
Europe :  but  the  number  of  thefe  cannot  be  very 
great  in  a  part  of  the  world  where  property  is  fo 
eafily  acquired  ;  and  where  confequently  there  are 
many  matters  and  but  few  fervants. 

II. 

In  what  time  the  people  of  the  colonies  double  them - 
felves  •,  and  how  a  fund  may  be  raifed  in  them 
fufficient  for  their  defence . 

TV/TY  other  correfpondent,  who  computes  the 
number  of  people  in  the  colonies  on  the 
continent  to  be  a  million,  (altho5  I  ffiould  think 
900,000  their  amount  to  the  full)  fpeaks  to  a 
point  which  the  former  has  not  touched  upon. 
He  has  taken  intoconfideration  the  increafe  of  the 
plantation  inhabitants,  and  how  often  they  double 
themfelves.  This  event,by  his  computation,  how¬ 
ever  large  it  may  feem,  he  fays,  for  certain  happens 
every  20  years ;  and  that  altho’  the  eftimation  of 
their  increafe  cannot  be  made  from  that  either  of 
great  cities  or  well  inhabited  countries  in  Europe , 
yet  there  are  other  principles  from  whence  a  to¬ 
lerably  exaft  calculation  may  be  raifed.  Any  man 
may  have  land  given  him  in  North  America  for 
fixing  himfelf  and  his  family,  particularly  in  New 
England ;  which  province  he  thinks  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage 
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vantage  in  almoft  every  thing  over  the  other  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  efpeciallv  as  to  healthy  climate,  pienty 
of  natural  productions,  trade,  navigation  and 
fifhery  ;  good  laws,  liberty,  and  few  taxes.  In 
this  land  fuch  a  perfon  may  with  eafe  plentifully 
fubfift  a  family,  fo  that  he  is  not  afraid  to  mar¬ 
ry  ;  and  if  he  looks  fo  forward  as  to  confider  how 
children,  when  grown  up,  are  to  be  provided 
for,  he  is  not  difcouraged,  as  he  fees  more  land 
is  to  be  had  either  for  nothing  or  at  very  eafy 
rates.  This  makes  marriages  more  general,  as 
well  as  more  early  in  life,  in  North  America ,  by 
three  to  one,  than  in  Europe .  But  fuppofing  they 
are  only  two  to  one  ;  this  conformable  to  the  com¬ 
putation  ufed  in  Europe  of  one  to  a  hundred,  will 
give  two  maniages  tor  every  hundred  perfons : 
fuppofing  alfo  that  in  Europe  from  three  to  five 
births  are  the  itfue  of  a  marriage  ;  as  thefe  mar¬ 
riages  are  later  in  life,  from  feven  to  ten  births 
may  be  allowed  to  a  marriage  in  the  colonies  ; 
and  as  thefe  marriages  may  be  computed  to  hap¬ 
pen  one  with  another,  at  20  years  of  age,  it  may 
be  feen  how  foon  the  people  there  are  doubled  ; 
many  years  under  25  :  but  fuppofing  they  did 
not  double  in  fewer  years  than  25,  confider  how 
much  their  increafe  will  exceed  ours  in  100  years. 

But  fo  great  is  the  country  of  North  America , 
that  notwithftanding  this  increafe,  yet  till  it  is 
fully  fettled  ( which  will  require  feveral  ages)  la¬ 
bour  cannot  be  had  cheap  :  for  no  man  will  be  a 
fervant  whilft  he  can  be  a  mafter  *,  that  is,  can  get 
land  eafily  and  fettle  for  himfelf :  fo  that  labour 
is  as  dear  at  prefent  in  New  England  and  Penfyl- 
vania ,  as  it  vvas  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  ;  not¬ 
withftanding  the  number  of  people  in  the  latter 
(according  to  the  Brief  fate  of  Penfylvania  lately 
publifhedj  has  been  increafed  by  the  arrival  of 
6  100,000 
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i qo,ooo'  foreigners.  Hence  the  danger  appre¬ 
hended  by  fome  of  North  America  interfering  with 
England  in  branches  of  trade  which  depend  on 
labour,  muft  be  at  a  very  great  diftance.  Inftead 
of  being  terrified  with  this  bugbear,  it  ought  to 
be  confidered  that  as  our  colonies  increale,  the 
demand  for  Britijlo  manufactures  will  increafe,  in 
a  market  where  foreigners  cannot  interfere  with 
us  :  and  if  by  proper  laws  this  trade  be  kept  to 
ouifclves,  England  will  fcarce  be  able  to  fupply 
her  plantations,  even  tho*  her  whole  trade  fhould 
be  confined  to  them.  Ought  not  this  fingle  con- 
fideration  to  remove  our  apprehenfions,  and,  in¬ 
duce  us  to  aft,  like  a  good  mother,  not  fo  much 
to  reftrain  manufactures  in  our  colonies  ? 

No  labouring  man  in  any  part  of  Europe ,  who 
knew  the  advantages  of  living  in  our  colonies, 
would  work  for  others  for  fix  pence  and  twelve 
pence  per  day,  when  he  can  get  much  more  than 
double  that  fum  on  his  own  land  in  America , 
which  he  may  have  given  him.  This  is  fo  wc-ji 
known  in  Germany ,  that  all  the  laws  which  can 
be  made  there  are  not  able  to  reftrain  thoufands 
from  going  over  yearly  to  Penfylvania ,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  that  colony  and  many  others ; 
notwithstanding  the  pamphlet  juft  before  men¬ 
tioned  has  reprefenttd  both  them  and  the  quakers 
in  a  very  untrue  light. 

What  has  been  laid  on  this  occafion  by  the 
gentleman  who  wrote  thefe  remat  ks,  more  fully 
accounts  for  the  difficulty  mentioned  by  the  for¬ 
mer  at  the  clofe  of  his,  of  forming  an  army  out 
of  the  militia  of  America ;  and  in  how  wrong  a 
light  that  matter  is  univerfally  underftood  on  this 
fide  of  the  water.  For  altho’  the  people  of  the 
colonies  are  properly  all  militia,  and  obuged  to 

defend  their  tefpeClive  territories,  yet  thoie  cf 

one 
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one  province  cannot  be  compelled  to  march  out 
ot  it,  or  to  defend  any  other  frontiers  than  their 
own.  If  they  affift  their  neighbours,  the  motion 
muf!  be  voluntary  ;  and  as,  for  the  generals,  they 
are  maflers  of  families,  and  obliged  to  obey  none 
but  their  natural  leaders,  chofen  by  their  own  af- 
femblies,  they  muff  be  dealt  with  mildly,  not  with 
military  rigour.  This  is  the  reafon  why  they  may 
beaverfe  to  put  themfelves  under  thecommandof 
officers  fent  from  hence  ;  and  why  I  have  in  my 
firft  letter  recommended  placing  fome  of  their 
own  over  them. 

This  gentleman  earneftly  recommends  feveral 
things  as  necdfary  for  the  fecurity  of  the  colonies 
which  I  have  mentioned  in  that  letter;  as  the 
augmenting  fbme  of  our  forts  already  built,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  Orwego ;  the  building  of  two  vef- 
fels  to  be  kept  on  the  Kadarakui  or  Ontario  lake, 
and  opening  the  Hudfon  Bay  trade.  Thefe  mea¬ 
sures  he  fays,  if  purfued,  “  would  at  once  get  us 
“  .t*ie  ^ircdt  fur  trade  with  the  Indians 
(which  we  are  now  forced  to  carry  on  in  a 
frnuggling  way,  and  at  fecond-hand  with  the 

French  traders';  and  in  fhort  ruin  Canada  with- 
‘  out  fighting.  ’ 

In  the  mean  time,  as  things  now  fiand  he  is  of 
°P,n'0n»  ,tliat  we  dl0uld  greatly  diftrefs  them,  if 
e  cojonies  would  follow  the  example  of  the 
MaJJgchuftti ;  which  is  to  keep  publick  ftore-houfes 

r  fr«nt|ers,  and  to  fupply  the  Indians  with 
“  favs  fr t  lC  T  C°ft  :  r“  for  the  Private  traders, 

*.  them  TngCnC  lTn\?ften  Cheat  lhc111’  and  treat 

«  Frmch  ^  T'n  T*  ^  °Ver  to  the 

new  fnTeV-  H  hk?wlfe  Commends  building 

rhThi  f  ?r°per  Places  >  and  above  all  one  at 
the  head  of  the  river  Kinnebek,  a  fpot  which  he  has 

long 
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^ong  had  his  eye  upon,  as  the  moft  convenient 
imaginable,  for  the  purpofes  already  mentioned  in 
Letter  I.  art.  3.  In  fhort,  he  fays,  44  it  is  the 
44  very  beft  ftroke  which  at  prefent  can  be  made 
44  againft  the  French ,  and  inch  as  will  (trike  a 
44  terror  into  the  gates  of  Quebek.  This  fort  he 
44  would  have  garriloned  by  one  independent 
44  company  of  100  men,  to  be  raifed  either  here 
44  or  in  New  England ,  or  elfe  fent  from  the  regi- 
44  ments  at  Halifax.  If  our  government  here 
44  would  but  fo  (ar  countenance  and  fupport  this 
44  undertaking  as  to  maintain  fuch  a  number  of 
44  men,  in  cafe  of  an  attack,  he  is  fure  that  the 
44  whole  force  of  New  England  would  chearfully 
44  join  to  defend  it :  nay,  he  makes  no  doubt  but 
44  that  the  New  England  people  would  build  the 
44  fort,  provided  it  was  furnifhed  with  guns, 
cc  powder  and  ball  from  hence.” 

He  judges  this  propofal  may  be  the  more  readily 
complied  with,  as  he  is  of  opinion,  44  that  from 
44  henceforth  foldiers  muft  always  be  kept  in  the 
44  colonies,  as  well  to  defend  them  againft  the 
44  French^  as  to  prevent  their  Imuggling  trade  fo 
44  prejudicial  to  England:  alfo,  becaufe  they  ought 
4C  to  be  ready  at  hand  to  be  fent  on  any  occafion, 
44  either  to  aftift  our  fugar  iflands,  or  to  invade 
44  the  French  or  Spanijh  iflands.  He  likewife 
<c  thinks  that  it  is  neceffary  to  begin  to  ufe  the 
<c  people  of  North  America  to  foldiers,  which 
44  may  by  degrees  introduce  difcipline  among 
44  their  militia:  and  no  time  feems  to  him  more 
44  proper  for  it  than  this,  while  their  thoughts  are 
44  /alcen  up  with  military  affairs  and  they  are  pre- 
44  paringforwar.  Some  time  hence  when  their  mar- 
44  rial  fpirit  fubfides,  and  calmer  difpofitions  take 
44  place  again,  the  fending  foldiers  among  them 

44  may 
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‘c  may  riot  be  fo  well  relifhed.”  ’Tis  certain, 
that  almoft  any  thing  may  be  brought  about  by 
well  timing  ir. 

This  gentleman  proceeds  to  confider  the  num¬ 
ber  of  foldiers  neceffary  for  putting  on  the  Ame¬ 
rican  eftablifhment.  <c  There  ought  always,  con¬ 
tinues  he,  to  be  two  regiments  in  different 
parts  of  New  England ;  one  in  New  York  ;  an- 
othei  in  Penfylvania  :  one  fma!l  regiment  or  a 
few  companies  in  A/Iarylafid .*  a  large  regiment 
in  Virginia ;  laftiy,  one  to  be  diftributed  amono- 
“  the  two  Carolinas  and  Georgia .  Thefe  regi- 

St  ments  ought  to  be  railed  in  and  at  the  expence 
“  of  the  Several  governments,  and  the  taxes 
(which  he  propofes)  will,  in  a  few  years,  pay 
for  fupporting  them  :  in  the  mean  time  what- 
“  ever  they  may  fall  Ihorr,  mu  ft  be  fupplied 
from  hence.  His  fcheme  requires  Jikewife 
that  arms,  ammunition,  and  clcathing  for 
“  feme  few  years,  fliould  be  fenc  to  them°:  and 
that  the  chief  officers  of  all  forts,  unlefs  fome 
Ci  very  few,  ffiould  be  appointed  out  of  the  na- 
“  lives  of  the  refpedive  provinces,,  when  the  re- 
“  giments  are  raifed.” 


On  this  occafion  my  friend  propofes  a  thing 
which  may  feem  as  ftrange,  as  new,  to  fome  peo¬ 
ple.  7  his  is  to  “  raife  a  regiment  out  of  the 
French  neutrals  mentioned  in  the  preceding  ar¬ 
ticle,  to  be  commanded  by  their  own  officers  ; 
“  a  thing  which  he  is  convinced  might  be 
“  brought  about  with  proper  management.” 
f  he  only  queftion  is,  how  far  they  may  be  de¬ 
pended  on,  as  they  are  papifts,  and  feemingly  in 
clofe  union  under  hand  with  the  reft  of  their  na¬ 
tion  ?  as  appeared  from  their  behaviour  in  the 
late  war :  However,  jn  cafe  fuch  a  regiment  was 
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raifed  for  a  trial,  the  fear  of  endangering  the 
iafety  of  the  reft  of  their  countrymen  fettled  in 
Nova  Scotia ,  might  he  a  check  upon  them  ;  and 
in  cafe  they  fhould  turn  tail  or  defert,  it  would  be 
a  good  way  ot  getting  rid  of  them.  However, 
their  ports  might  be  aftigned  in  fome  other  pro¬ 
vince, and  at  a  diftance  from  any  French  fettlemenr. 

What  Items  to  have  led  this  gentleman  to 
make  fuch  a  propofal,  is  the  great  inclination 
which  he  obferves  in  the  French  foldiers  to  de- 
fert  and  fettle  in  our  colonies,  where  they  can  live 
with  more  eafe  and  liberty  than  in  the  cold  and 
barren  country  of  Canada .  On  this  occafion  he 
fpeaks  of  a  thing  as  being  adtually  done,  which  in 
my  former  1  have  given  a  caution  againfl,fuppofing 
it  had  never  been  intended;  namely,  the  furren¬ 
dering  def  rters  on  each  fide.  “  An  agrement, 
fays  he,  which  our  officers  at  Halifax  in  Nova 
Scotia ,  have  been'duped  into  by  the  French.19 
Some  of  our  men,  continues  he,  may  indeed 
defert  :  but  for  one  the  French  would  have 
from  us,  we  fhould  have  jco  from  them, 
Thefe  too  would  gladly  flay  and  fettle  in  our 
colonies  ;  but  none  of  our  deftrters  would  ever 
flay  long  with  the  French.  Nine  tenths  of 
ali  the  French  European  foldiers,  or  others  fent 
to  Canada ,  might  be  induced  to  come  over  to 
our  plantations.  In  fliort,  the  heft  and  only 
inhabitants  which  the  French  have  to  depend 
on,  are  the  Indians ,  and  the  breed  they  have 
from  the  Indian  women  and  French  foldiers  ;  a 
meaftire,  lays  hey  which  we  ought  to  encourage 
in  our  colonies.’’ 

After  having  laid  down  his  plan,  my  corre- 
fpondent  turns  his  thoughts  on  the  means  for  car¬ 
rying  on  the  war,  (which  he  feems  to  think  ine¬ 
vitable 
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vitable)  and  keeping  the  colonies  in  a  good  con¬ 
dition  of  defence.  With  regard  to  this  point  he 
propofes  three  things  :  firft,  that  the  duty  on  all 
fugars  from  our  fugar  iflands,  which  is  now  paid 
in  the  iflands  themielves,  and  (as  Mr.  Pelham 
laid  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons )  now  raifes  but  a 
trifle,  fhould  be  made  payaole  in  North  America  *, 
to  which  might  be  added  a  duty  of  one  penny 
per  gallon  on  molafles,  and  two-pence  per  gal¬ 
lon  on  all  rum  imported  into  North  America  ; 
or  eife  a  tax  not  exceeding  twenty  (hillings  to  be 
laid  on  every  thoufand  acres  of  land.  None  of 
thefe  taxes,  he  aflfures  me,  would  be  much  dif- 
liked  in  North  America ,  from  whence  he  has  late¬ 
ly  received  fome  propofols  to  the  fame  purpoit  : 
but  is  of  opinion  that  they  fhould  be  paid  by 
way  of  excife,  or  by  the  purchafer,  and  not  by 
the  importer  ,  that  the  merchants  might  not  be 
d  iff  refled. 

The  tax  on  fugar  (tranflated  as  above)  and 
that  on  molafles  particularly,  would  raife  a  forge 
fum  annually,  and  be  an  encreafing  fund.  And 
there  can  be  the  lefs  objection  to  thefe,  becaufe 
they  arife  chiefly  from  French  produce :  for  the 
duty  on  fugar,  as  it  (lands  ac  prefent,  being  paid 
in  the  iflands,  encourages  the  inhabitants  to  get 
it  from  th t  French :  and  ro  my  correfpondem’s 
44  own  knowledge,  not  one  twentieth  part  of 
44  the  molafles,  imported  into  North  America ,  is 
44  Englifh .  So  that  one  penny  per  gallon  would 
54  be  a  tax  chiefly  on  French  produce  *,  and  the 
44  importer  pays  as  much  as  that  in  order  to  get 
*c  it  run,  or  elle  compounds  with  the  port  officers 
44  to  permit  its  being  entered  as  from  our  Englifh 
44  plantations*,”  and  this  likewife  he  knows  to  be 
faff,  particularly  at  Rhode  IJland .  The  fund  railed 
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from  the  duties  laid  on  the  above-mentioned  * 
commodities,  our  correfpondent  is  pofitive  would 
be  fufficient  to  anfwer  all  the  exigencies  of  the 
feveral  American  governments,  particularly  the 
governors  falaries,  after  being  fixed  here,  (hould 
be  fird  paid  out  of  it  ;  then  thofe  of  all  their 
port-officers  :  The  red  to  be  applied  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  war,  or  maintaining  foldiers. 

But  in  order  to  reap  the  full  advantage  of  fuch 
taxes,  it  will  be  abfoiiuely  neceffary  to  deftroy 
the  illicit  trade  which  all  the  colonies  have  run 
more  or  lefs  into  ;  but  none  fo  much  as  Rhode 
JJland ,  which  has  carried  it  on  to  the  higheft 
pitch,  and  in  the  mod  audacious  manner. 

At  this  noted  place  for  Smuggling,  all  forts  of 
French  as  well  as  Butch  produce  and  manufactures 
are  imported  in  the  mod  public  manner  ;  and 
from  thence  exported  to  all  parts  of  America  as 
Englifh  produce,  fo  much  that  in  one  year  14  fail  of 
veffels  have  arrived  there  direftly  from  Holland y 
and  many  veflfds  do  the  fame  to  New  England  and 
New  York.  This  is  well  known  to  every  indivi¬ 
dual  in  thofe  countries  ;  and  whild  their  gover¬ 
nors  are  fo  dependent  on  the  people,  and  the  port 
officers  make  fuch  immcnfe  profit  by  differing  it, 
he  cannot  fee  how  it  can  well  be  prevented,  but 
by  laying  fome  fevere  penalties  on  the  tranfgref- 
forg  and  keeping  fome  fmall  (loops  of  war  with 
foldiers,  particularly  at  Rhode  JJland, ,  to  protect 
the  port  officers  in  doing  their  duty.  But  as 
things  now  dand  thofe  officers  would  rifle  their 
lives  in  attempting  it;  for  there  is  fear ce  a  man 
in  all  that  country  who  is  not  concerned  in  the 
fmuggling  trade. 

I  have  before  me  a  particular  piece  written  by 
the  author  cf  the  preceding  traft,  on  the  illicit 
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trade  of  the  colonies,  particularly  that  of  Rhode 
IJland,  and  the  means  of  fupprefTing  it.  Running 
or  fmuggling  is  there  fan&ified  with  the  name  of 
naturalizing  foreign  goods  ;  and  in  their  more 
than  hofpi table  and  free  ports,  the  mod  forbidden 
commodities  receive  the  benefit  of  naturalization. 
But  to  purfue  this  fubjedl  would  carry  me  too 
far. 

To  return  to  our  correfpondent’s  letter  He 
fays  an  entire  flop  ought  to  be  put  (as  it  eafily 
migjntd  to  the  trade  from  Cape  Briton  to  our  co¬ 
lonies  ;  for  from  thence  all  forts  of  French  goods 
to  an  immenfe  value,  are  yearly  imported  by  our 
non'ntvn  American  veflels  to  every  part  of  that  conti¬ 
nent.  He  likewife  takes  notice,  by  way  of  preven¬ 
tion,  in  cafe  a  war  fhould  break  out,  of  a  wicked 
prafrfice  let  on  foot  lad  war  :r  North  / Imerica ,  of 
fupplying  the  French  ifiands  with  all  forts  of  arms, 
ammunition  and  provilions,  by  veflels  which  by 
management  they  procured  to  be  iicenfed  as  car¬ 
tels  ;  and  with  only  one  or  two  Frenchmen  (for 
whom  they  have  given  as  fir  as  40/.)  would  go 
backwards  and  forwards  between  the  French  ifiands 
and  North  America ,  thus  keeping  on  a  conlfant 
trade  during  the  whole  war:  fo  that  there  have 
been  no  fewer  than  20  of  them  feen  at  a  time  in 
one  port  of  Hifpaniola.  This  fraudulent  and  perni¬ 
cious  practice  ought  to  be  prevented  by  fome  law 
made  here  for  the  pur  pole  ;  and  no  veflels  fuffered 
to  go  as  cartels,  with  fewer  than  50  or  100  pd, 
loners  :  or  rather  they  fhould  be  obliged  to  fend 
all  their  prifoners  to  England.  ° 

I  lias,  Sir,  I  nave  made  you  up  a  fecond  lerr'r 
out  of  the  remarks  of  two  public- fpirited  "emle 
men  zealous  for  the  Britijh  glory  and  prosperity 
of  the  colonies*  As  you  are  one  of  the  fime 

cha- 
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character,  and  curious  to  enquire  into  the  affairs 
of  the  plantations,  (a  difpofition  which  is  be- 
come  pretty  general  in  the  nation)  I  fend  them 
to  yon,  believing  they  will  be  at  lead  as  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  you  as  thofe  contained  in  my  former 
letter. 

I  am,  &V, 


14th  March 
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p  q,  \y  7.  after  Kadaraku) ,  for  on  r.  ot\ 
pt  63.  1.  17.  for  half-penny ,  r.  penny. 
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